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INTRODUCTION 


Poverty in Canada declined substantially during the ‘seventies. 
In 1969, 4,851,000 men, women and children - close to a quarter of the 
population - were poor. By 1981, the number of Canadians with incomes below 
the poverty line had dropped to 3,495,000 or less than 15 percent of the 
population. 


However poverty is on the increase in the ‘eighties. The 
recession, with its double-digit jobless rates, clearly has taken its toll. 
The most recent figures, for 1984, show that 4,349,000 Canadians live below 
the poverty line - a marked increase of 874,000 in just four years. 


For the fourth year in a row, family poverty has gone up. There 
were over one million Canadian families with low incomes in 1984 - 262,000 
more than in 1980. Family poverty doubled in Alberta between 1981 and 1984, 
and British Columbia and Newfoundland also have experienced large increases. 
Younger families - those with heads under age 44 - are facing considerably 
worse Odds. It iS no coincidence that the unemployment rate rose 
significantly during the same period in Alberta, British Columbia and 


Newfoundland, as well as for families. 


Certain groups are particularly vulnerable to poverty. Half of 
one-parent families headed by women are poor. Four in ten unattached women 
(those who live alone or with non-relatives) are poor. Almost half of 
unattached Canadians below the age of 25 were poor at last count, as were 50 
percent of the unattached elderly. Families headed by persons under 25 also 
face high odds - three in ten had low incomes in 1984, 


Families with children face a rising risk of poverty. The number 
of poor children under 16 has increased steadily from 896,000 in 1980 to 
969,000 in 1981, 1,113,000 in 1982, 1,131,000 in 1983 and an estimated 
1,200,000 in 1984. Poverty now affects one Canadian child in five. 
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The ‘feminization of poverty’ is a striking trend. In 1969, 16.6 
percent of low-income families were headed by women; by 1984, their 
proportion had doubled to 33.5 percent. Women comprise 61.6 percent of poor 
unattached individuals. Females are overrepresented among Canada's poor: 
They make up 55.6 percent of all children and adults living on low incomes 
as opposed to 50.8 percent of the population as a whole. 


There is also evidence that the gap between rich and poor - always 
large - has widened in recent years. The small share of income going to 
families and unattached individuals at the bottom of the income ladder has 
decreased steadily since 1981, while those in the top income group had an 
even larger share of income in 1984 than at the beginning of the decade. 

The average incomes of low and middle-income Canadians have generally 
declined in recent years, while the affluent have held their own. 


However there are some promising trends as well. Unattached 
Canadians were less likely to be poor in 1984 than in 1983. Poverty stil] 
hits young people hard - 31 percent who head families and 47 percent who are 
unattached had low incomes at last count - but 1984 brought modest 


improvements over 1983. 


The real success story is the substantial progress made against 
poverty among elderly Canadians, especially those who live alone. In 1980, 
61.5 percent of unattached seniors were below the low-income line. That 
percentage has declined steadily since, reaching an estimated 50.4 percent 
for 1984 - still high, but much better than before. Improvements in federal 
Guaranteed Income Supplement benefits largely take the credit for reducing 
poverty among the unattached elderly, most of whom are widows. 


Bee) 
DEFINITIONS 


Every year Statistics Canada conducts a household survey of 
families and unattached individuals to obtain information on the 
distribution of income as well as the nature and extent of poverty in 
Canada. The survey on which this report is based, conducted in April of 
1985, sampled approximately 35,200 private households from all parts of the 
country except for the Yukon and Northwest Territories, Indian reserves and 
institutions (prisons, mental hospitals, homes for the elderly, and so on). 
As a result, the survey underestimates the true extent of poverty in this 
country. The study looked at incomes for the 1984 calendar year. 


Statistics Canada releases its findings in two stages each year. 
The preliminary results are based on partially edited survey data, while the 
final revised version presents a more accurate and comprehensive picture of 
the incomes of Canadians. 


The 1984 statistics presented in this report are taken from 
Statistics Canada's Income Distributions by Size in Canada: Preliminary 
Estimates, 1984 (Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Services Canada, September 
1985). Experience has shown that the preliminary estimates tend to slightly 
overstate poverty statistics and to understate average incomes, though the 
difference between the preliminary and final figures is relatively small. 

In addition, some supplementary information is provided for 1983 because it 
is the most recent data available; these are final estimates, 


The poverty statistics that follow are broken down according to 
families and unattached individuals. The survey which gathered the data 
defines a “family” as "a group of individuals related by blood, marriage 
or adoption, who shared a common dwelling unit at the time of the survey". 
An “unattached individual” is a "person living alone or in a household 
where he/she is not related to other household members". 


In families consisting of married couples with or without 
children, the husband is considered to be the “head”. In single-parent 


families with unmarried children, the parent is defined as the head, while 
the member who is the major breadwinner is the head in one-parent families 
with married children. In families where relationships are neither 
husband-wife nor parent-child, the eldest member normally is considered as 
the head. 


“Income” is money income reported by all family members 15 
years or older from the following sources: wages and salaries (before 
deductions for taxes, pensions, etc.), net income from self-employment, 
investment income, government transfer payments (e.g., family allowances, 
the child tax credit, Old Age Security, and provincial tax credits), 
pensions and miscellaneous (e.g., scholarships, alimony). The definition of 
income excludes gambling wins and losses, capital gains or losses, receipts 
from the sale of property or personal belongings, income tax refunds, loans 
received or repaid, lump sum settlements of insurance policies and income in 
kind (e.g., free meals, living accommodation, food or fuel produced on the 


family's or individual's own farm). 


Statistics on the low-income population are calculated using 
Statistics Canada's "low income cut-offs", which are set at levels 
where, on average, 58.5 percent of income (20 percentage points above the 
average) goes to food, clothing and shelter. The low income cut-offs vary 
according to size of family and of community. We use the terms "low income 
cut-off" and “poverty line" synonymously. 


The Appendix gives the low income lines used to produce the 
poverty statistics presented in this report. The 1984 preliminary estimates 
are based on the 1984 low income cut-offs, while the 1983 final figures are 
based on the 1983 low income cut-offs. (The National Council of Welfare's 
March 1985 publication 1985 Poverty Lines explains the low income cut-offs 
and gives estimates for 1985 and final figures for 1980 through 1984). 


A "poor" or "low-income" family (we use the terms 
Synonymously) has an income below the poverty line, while a "non-poor" 


family has an income above the poverty line. The same thing applies for 
unattached individuals. 


The tables in the following two chapters give two types of 
information. The number of poor families and unattached individuals 
Simply indicates the actual number of families or unattached persons in each 
category, while the poverty rate expresses the number of low-income 
families or unattached persons as a percentage of all families or unattached 
persons in a particular category. (The term “incidence of poverty" is 
sometimes used as a synonym for poverty rate). The higher the poverty rate, 
the greater the risk of poverty for a family or unattached individual in a 
given category. 


The trend statistics analyzed in this report look at the years 
1969 and 1980 through 1984. For technical reasons, we cannot include in our 
discussion poverty statistics for most of the ‘seventies. 


Figure A 
of Low-Income Canadians, 4980-1984 
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Figure B 


Percentage of Canadians Below the Poverty Line, 
1960-1984 
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POVERTY TRENDS 


a. the general picture (Table 1, Figures A to F) 

At the end of the ‘sixties, 21 percent of Canadian families - one in 
five - were below the poverty line. The most recent statistics, for 1984, show 
family poverty at 15 percent - one family in seven. The incidence of poverty 
was cut by one-quarter from 1969 to 1984. 


TABLE 1 


Poverty Trends, 1969 to 1984 


Unattached 
Families Individuals All Persons 
poverty poverty poverty 

rate number rate number rate number 
1969 20.37 1,002 ,000 42.8% 693 ,000 Peas neg lyf 4,851,000 
1979 a3 t 788 ,000 40.3 TOLLE cOUU 5% 7 3,728,000 
1980 L2s2 745 ,000 39.6 1,041 ,000 hOved 3.475.000 
1981 12.0 768 ,000 37.8 962,000 SAN, 3,495 ,000 
1982 1352 869 ,000 3/7 24 998 ,000 iowa | 3,897 ,000 
1983 14.0 924 ,000 AT eo 1,091 ,000 ie 4°155,000 
1984 15.0 1,007 ,000 39.4 1,040,000 exes 4,349 ,000 
percentage 
change 
1969/84 -27 .9% 0.5% -10.3% DOs Le -22.9% -10.3% 
1980/84 2 od) 35.02 - 3.0 (oul, 9 2D ee 


1983/84 i esi - 7.0 - 4,7 4.1 4.7 
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ragure: G 
Percoicage of Families Below the Poverty Line, 
1980-1984 


poverty rate (%) 
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However the recession of the early ‘eighties has reversed the 
long-term decline in family poverty. The family poverty rate dropped from 
13.1 percent in 1979 to 12.2 percent in 1980 and 12.0 percent in 1981. In 
1982, it increased to 13.2 percent and moved up to 14.0 percent in 1983 and 
an estimated 15.0 percent in 1984. 


The number of low-income Canadian families has risen steadily 
during the past several years - 745,000 in 1980, 768,000 in 1981, 869,000 in 
1982, 924,000 in 1983 - and pushed past the one million mark in 1984 to an 
estimated 1,007,000. From 1980 to 1984, their numbers went up by a 
Substantial 35 percent. 


The number of unattached individuals (Canadians who live alone or 
with non-relatives) increased steadily from 1981 to 1983, but dropped 
Slightly from 1,091,000 in 1983 to an estimated 1,040,000 in 1984. Their 
poverty rate in 1984 was an estimated 38.4 percent - about four unattached 
Canadians in ten - and is an improvement over the 41.3 percent rate for 
1983. 

The low-income population as a whole is on the increase. In 
1980, 3,475,000 men, women and children lived below the poverty line - 15.1 
percent of all Canadians. Their ranks have swollen steadily since and now 
number an estimated 4,349,000 or 17.8 percent of the Canadian population. 


The low-income population is increasing faster than the population 
as a whole. From 1980 to 1984, the number of poor families rose by 35.2 
percent compared to only 10.5 percent for all families. The total poverty 
population grew by a hefty 25.2 percent from 1980 to 1984 - more than four 
times the 6.2 percent increase in the number of all Canadians. Fortunately 
the number of poor unattached individuals was essentially the same in 1984 
as in 1980, while the unattached population as a whole increased slightly 
(by 3 percent). 


b. regions/provinces (Tables 2 to 5) 


The Atlantic region and Quebec have the highest rates of family 
poverty - 18.4 percent and 17.2 percent, respectively, as shown in Table 2. 
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Figure E 
Number of Low-Income Unattached Individuals, 
4980-1964 
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PIguresr 
Percentage of Unattached Individuals 
Below the Poverty Line, 41980-1984 


poverty rate (%) 
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Table 3 indicates that Newfoundland ranks highest among the 
provinces. An estimated 23 percent or almost one-quarter of Newfound] and 


families lived on low incomes in 1984. 


All regions have experienced a significant increase in family 
poverty in recent years. Western Canada has been hardest hit. In 1980, 
11.4 percent of Prairie families had incomes below the poverty line; by 
1984, 16.0 percent were poor. Their ranks went from 117,700 in 1980 to 
184,300 by 1984 - a 56.6 percent increase. Quebec and Ontario have seen 
their low-income families increase in number by more than one-quarter since 
1980. 


Table 3 compares family poverty in each province for 1981 and 
1984. (Figures are not available for 1980). Alberta shows an alarming 
increase in family poverty. In 1981, only 49,200 or 8.3 percent of Alberta 
families were below the low-income line, but by 1984 those figures escalated 
to an estimated 100,700 families or 16.3 percent of all families in the 
province. Family poverty doubled in Alberta between 1981 and 1984. 


British Columbia also has experienced a sharp increase in family 
poverty. The number of low-income families grew from 69,120 in 1981 to an 
estimated 119,800 in 1984 - a 73 percent increase. The rate of poverty 
among British Columbia families rose from 9.4 percent in 1981 to an 
estimated 15.5 percent in 1984. Newfoundland also has been hard hit. 


Table 4 shows an improvement in the poverty rate for unattached 
individuals in all regions from 1983 to 1984. The risk of poverty was 
somewhat lower in 1984 than in 1980 in Atlantic Canada, Ontario and the 
Prairies, though slightly higher in Quebec and British Columbia. 


Table 5 compares the 1984 estimates with the 1981 figures for 
unattached individuals in each province. Prince Edward Island has the 
highest poverty rate (48.3 percent) and unattached Albertans the lowest 
(31.0 percent). The risk of poverty declined somewhat between 1981 and 1984 


at ais 


in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Manitoba and Saskatchewan and increased in the 
remaining provinces. As is the case for families, unattached individuals in 
Alberta and British Columbia were more likely to be poor in 1984 than in 
1981. 


TABLE 3 


Family Poverty, by Province, 1981 and 1984 


percentage increase 


1981 1984 1981/1984 

rate number rate number rate number 
Newfound] and 1/247; ~23,000 23.0% 32,200 oy aay al 40.0% 
P ateiotlte 53.0 4,600 12.4 4,000 =I <3 -13.0 
Nova Scotia 15.4 32,300 16.0 351.200 =) 9.0 
New Brunswick 1/6 31,500 13.9 34 ,200 7.4 8.6 
Quebec 14.8 253,400 12 CSE oe 00 £O.2 (BY a 
Ontario 9.9 229,600 11.8 [22286 ,000 PO.02 24.6 
Manitoba 14.5 38 ,400 14.6 40 ,300 Oe 4.9 
Saskatchewan 14.9 36 ,900 AL 43 ,300 14.1 173 
Alberta 8.3 49,200 1633-990. 00 3700 96.4 104.7 
British Columbia 9.4 69,100 £50 Fe 195300 64.9 eas) 


Canada 12.0 768,000 £5.07. 0077,000 25.0 Syed 
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TABLE 5 


Poverty Among Unattached Individuals, 
by Province, 1981 and 1984 


percentage increase 


yeah 1984 1981/1984 

rate number rate number rate number 
Newfoundland 42./% 10,600 45.1% 11,400 5 6% 7.5% 
pestis 46.1 4,800 48.3 4,200 4.8 -12.5 
Nova Scotia 42.9 31,700 39.5 30 5200 -7.9 - 4,7 
New Brunswick 43.7 223.00 46.1 23,900 5.0 Sel 
Quebec 48.5 314,600 46.8 337,000 -3.5 ied 
Ontario 34.3 301,100 34.7 318,200 LZ Dat 
Manitoba 37.4 42 ,300 S057 43,700 -1.9 OA 
Saskatchewan Sisal 38 ,500 Sowes] 39 500 -4.3 2.0 
Alberta ‘Aeyar 74,100 31.0 89 ,400 1o3 20.6 
Beis $4. lan 122,200 36.4 142,500 6.7 16.6 


Canada Sice = 962,000 38.4 1,040,000 6 Ont 
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c. females versus males (Tables 6 to 8) 


Four in ten families headed by women are poor, compared to only 
one in ten led by men. Families led by women are little better off today 
than at the end of the ‘sixties. Their poverty rate was an estimated 42.9 
percent in 1984 - not much improvement over the 46.9 percent figure for 
1969. 


Families headed by men are by no means immune to the effects of 
the recession. In fact their poverty rate has risen steadily and 
substantially since 1980 and their numbers increased by 39.1 percent from 
1980 to 1984. There are now an estimated 669,700 low-income families led by 
men and another 337,300 by women. 


TABLE 6 


Trends in Family Poverty, 
by Sex of Head, 1980 to 1984 


Female Head Male Head 

rate number rate number 
1980 AS eli 263,700 Gear 481 ,300 
1981 ees 259 ,600 8.9 508 ,400 
1982 41.9 303 ,300 Sey 565,700 
1983 43.4 310,500 10.4 6135500 
1984 42.9 337,300 BESS: 669,700 

percentage 
change 

1980/84 -0.7% 21 De 23.47, 39.12 


1983/84 ool er 8.6 Sa oe 
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Unattached women run a greater risk of poverty than unattached 
men, though the gap between them is not as wide as it is for families 
headed by women and by men. Table 7 indicates that four in ten unattached 
women were poor in 1984 compared to about one-third of unattached men. The 
percentage of unattached women living in poverty declined from 1983 to 1984, 
in part due to the significant reduction in poverty among the unattached 
elderly (discussed later). The poverty rate for unattached men increased 
from 1981 to 1983 but decreased slightly from 1983 to 1984. 


TABLE 7 


Trends in Poverty, Unattached Individuals, 
by Sex, 1980 to 1984 


Women Men 

rate number rate number 
1980 47,42, 696 ,400 29.01 he 344 ,600 
1981 4520 644 ,500 2035 Sve Ua 
1982 42.4 629,700 ae 368 , 300 
1983 46.6 688 ,400 34 .6 402 ,600 
1984 A325 640 ,600 o24 399 ,400 

percentage 

change 
1980/84 -8 .6% -8.0 921% Ligewele ys 


1983/84 -7.1 -6.9 -6.4 -0.8 
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Data on the total number of low-income Canadians (including 
children) of each sex are available for 1983. Table 8 shows that 2.3 
million females were poor at last count. They accounted for 55.6 percent of 
low-income Canadians, but only 50.8 percent of all Canadians. Women are 
even more overrepresented among the elderly poor: They comprise 70.7 
percent of all seniors below the poverty line - much more than their 57.2 


percent share of the entire (poor and non-poor) aged population. 


TABLE 8 


Poor Canadians, by Sex and Generation, 1983 


Female Male All 
percentage percentage percentage 
number distribution) number distribution} number distribution 


Children 529 300 46.8% 
Adults 1 300/.c00 56.0 
Elderly 421,400 ,On 
Total 2,010,200 50.6 


601,700 OS..27 
1 ,068 ,800 44.0 

174 600 (ack 
1,844 ,800 44.4 


1,131,000 100.0% 

2,429 ,000 100.0 
596 ,000 100.0 

4,155,000 100.0 


d. children and parents (Tables 9 to 11, Figures G to I) 


Families with children have experienced a substantial increase in 
poverty in recent years. The poverty rate for families with three or more 
children under 16 was 43 percent higher in 1984 (26.5 percent) than in 1980 
(18.5 percent). Families with one or two children also face a significantly 
higher risk of poverty today than at the beginning of the decade. 


The recession added close to 200,000 families with children under 
age 16 to the ranks of Canada's poor. While the number of low-income 
families with children grew by 42 percent from 1980 to 1984, the total 
number of families with children (poor and non-poor together) increased by 
only 5 percent during the same period. 
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TABLE 9 
Trends in Family Poverty, 
by Number of Children, 1980 to 1984 


Number of Children 


0 ] 2 3 or more 
rate number rate number rate number rate number 


1980 Oro) 205 100", 14.0 to O00) to66, 17 Os000 | 86.56 103,600 
1981 8./ 21 OOS eo eel or. coe | Vo.) os.100 1.21.6 126,000 
1982 8.9 296,500 416.4 622650007} 16.25 > *212,000,) 24.6 ~ 1335800 
1983 g.6 S297900 1e17 0, —243 0000/21.) 21700 24.6) 1345900 
1984 10,1 350,400; 19.4 268,900] 18.4 241,700} 26.5 146,000 
percentage 
change 

1980/84 6.3% Z3s0p. | 3360p -48.0% 255.3% ~~ 36 See ass .27, 40.9% 
1983/84 ke | 6.2 14.1 1Oe/ 736 lis Led Sise 


The number of children under 16 living in low-income families rose 
by more than one-third from 1980 to 1984. In 1984 more than a million 
children - an estimated 1,200,000 or one child in five - were poor. 
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Figure G 
Number of Poor Children Under 16, 
4980-1984 
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TABLE 10 


Poverty Trends, Children Under 16, 
1980 to 1984 


Number of Poverty 

Poor Children Rate 
1980 896 ,000 15.07 
1981 969 ,000 16.4 
1982 ped > 00 19.0 
1983 Peis L000 19.3 
1984 dee. UOs 20.6 
percentage 
change 
1980/1984 33.9% 3) aor 
1983/1984 6.1 627 


* estimate by National Council of Welfare 


Table 11 shows that one-parent families are very vulnerable to 
poverty. The most recent data are for 1983. Five families in ten led by 
a single mother were poor, compared to two in ten headed by a single father 
and only one in ten with two parents. 


Figure H 
Percentage of Single-Parent Families 
Below the Poverty Line, 4980-1983 


poverty rate (%) 


1884 1862 


single fathers Single mothers 
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Figure | 
Percentage of Two-Parent Families 
Below the Poverty Line, 1980-1983 


poverty rate (%) 
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TABLE 11 


Trends in Poverty, Couples and Single Parents, 
1980 to 1983 


Female Male 

Single Parents Single Parents Couples 

Rate Number Rate Number Rate Number 
1980 48.5% 236 ,900 19.0% 14,900 8.8% 291,300 
1981 42.8 230,400 1358 12,300 8.9 308 ,000 
1982 47.0 265 ,900 19.6 19,100 10.6 364,100 
1983 49.1 274,400 (QR 18,500 Bh) 389 ,000 
percentage 
change 
1980/83 12% 15.8% 1.6% 24 2% 26.1% Seow! 
1982/83 4.5 Sez See = Seu 4.7 6.8 


Again, however, the recession has raised the risk of poverty for 
two-parent as well as one-parent families. The number of low-income 
couples with children increased by one-third from 1980 to 1983. Single 
fathers with incomes below the poverty line are overshadowed by single 
mothers, but their ranks escalated by a sizable 24.2 percent from 1980 to 
1983 (compared to only 8.5 percent for single fathers from all income 
levels). 


e. age (Tables 12 to 14, Figures J and K) 
Poverty has increased significantly in recent years among families 


headed by Canadians under 65. Young families are the most vulnerable. 
The poverty rate for families led by persons under age 25 went from 21.1 


Figure J 
Percentage of Families Below the Poverty Line, 
by Age of Head, 1964 


poverty rate (%) 


Figure K 
Percentage of Unattached Individuals 
Below the Poverty Line, by Age, 1984 


under 25 


i hee 
25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65 and over 


10 2 ' 
poverty rate (%) 


= 275. - 


percent in 1980 to 34.7 percent just three years later, but eased to an 
estimated 31.3 percent in 1984. Families led by men and women in the 25 to 
34 age range also have experienced a marked increase in poverty, as have 
those aged 35 to 44. 


The picture is better for elderly families. Their poverty 
rate declined from 41.4 percent in 1969 to 14.2 percent in 1980 and 11.1 
percent in 1983. Their risk of poverty increased slightly in 1984 (to an 
estimated 11.9 percent) although the final figure likely will be lower and 
may not represent a statistically significant increase from 1983 to 1984. 
Elderly families are better off than those in the near-aged (60 to 64 
year-old) category - 15.1 percent of the latter had low incomes in 1984, 
compared to only 11.9 percent of the former. 


Unattached Canadians under 55 face a greater risk of poverty 
today than in 1980. Table 13 indicates that those aged 35 to 44 have 
experienced the largest increase, but the poverty rate also has gone up for 
the other age categories. Fortunately the situation appears to have 
improved somewhat in 1984 for the unattached under 25, 25 to 34 and 45 to 
54, 


The elderly unattached still run a very high risk of being poor 
(an estimated 50.4 percent in 1984), but their poverty rate was worse (61.5 
percent) in 1980. Those aged 65 to 69 face a much lower risk of poverty 
than the over-70 unattached (39.3 percent as opposed to 54.4 percent, 
respectively). The marked reduction in poverty among the elderly 
unattached in 1984 (from 57.5 percent in 1983 to an estimated 50.4 percent 
in 1984) undoubtedly reflects improvements in the Guaranteed Income 
Supplement. The benefit was increased by $25 a month in July of 1984 and 
by an additional $25 a month in December for persons receiving the 
Guaranteed Income Supplement at the single rate. 
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The two preceding tables gave information on poor families headed 
by persons 65 and older and those whom Statistics Canada defines as 
'unattached'. Table 14 also looks at all low-income seniors, including 
those who live in families but are not classed as heads (e.g., spouses, 
relatives). The data are for 1983. 


One elderly Canadian in four lived below the poverty line in 
1983. The risk of poverty was significantly higher for aged women (31.3 
percent were poor) than men (17.3 percent), The large majority of the aged 


poor (71 percent) are women. 


Most low-income elderly Canadians (446,000 of the 596,000 total) 
are unattached, which means that they live alone or with non-relatives. 
Again, most of the unattached aged poor (79.9 percent) are women, mostly 
widows. Six in ten (60.4 percent) unattached elderly women are poor, 
compared to just under half (48.1 percent) of unattached men aged 65 or 


over. 


Men make up the majority of poor elderly Canadians living in 
families. An estimated 85,000 aged men in families were below the poverty 
line in 1983, compared to 65,000 elderly women. 


It is clear that unattached elderly Canadians, men and women 
alike, face a much higher risk of poverty than those who live in families. 
Six in ten of the unattached aged were poor in 1983 compared to only one in 
ten of the elderly who live in families. 
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TABLE 


14 


The Elderly Poor, by Family Status and Sex, 1983 


Number 
In Families 
women 65 ,000 
men 85 ,000 
total 150,000 
Unattached 
Individuals 
women 356 ,000 
men 90,000 
total 446 ,000 
All Elderly 
women 421,000 
men 175,000 
total 596 ,000 


60.4 
48.1 
oy eas 


S123 
hess 
race) 


Poverty 


Rate Percentage Distribution 


43.1% 
D6.9 
100.0 


SIS 
rau 
100.0 


RO.7 
29.3 
100.0 


f. men versus women, over and under 65 (Tables 15 and 16, Figures L and M) 


Table 15 shows recent trends 


by men and women over and under age 65. 


in poverty rates for families headed 


poverty rate (%) 


poverty rate (%) 
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Figure L 
Percentage of Families Below the Poverty Line, 
by Sex and Age of Head, 1984 


under ohn 65 and oa 
men women 


Figure M 
Percentage of Unattached Individuals Below the 
Poverty Line, by Sex and Age, 1984 


oi 


TABLE 15 


Trends in Family Poverty, 
By Sex and Age of Head, 1980 to 1984 


Poverty Rate 


Under 65 Over 65 

female male female male 
1980 46.6 Oek 2iae LOLA: 
1981 40.5 ‘sims 24.7 12.9 
1982 44.7 9.7 Coat 9.4 
1983 Att 10.4 10 10.4 
1984 46.4 (312;200)-—11.4-(584,100) 2240—624.200)—10.5 (85,600) 
percentage 
change 
1980/84 -0.4% 40.7% 3.8% -21.1% 
1983/84 -1.5 9.6 29.4 P50 


The risk of poverty for families headed by women under 65 is 
the same today (an estimated 46.4 percent in 1984) as in 1980 (46.6 
percent), though the rate has moved up and down in the intervening years. 
While families led by non-aged men are much less likely to live on a low 
income, nonetheless their poverty rate has risen significantly each year 
Since 1981. 


The poverty rate for families led by elderly women changed little 
between 1980 and 1984, except for a sharp drop (perhaps due to sample size 
variation) to 17.0 percent in 1983. The risk of poverty for families headed 


oe 


by aged men decreased substantially from 1980 to 1982, but rose from 9.4 
percent in 1982 to 10.4 percent in 1983 and an estimated 10.5 percent in 
1984. 


Table 16 looks at aged and non-aged unattached women and men. The 
odds of being poor for unattached men under age 65 were one in four from 
1980 to 1982 but rose to one in three by 1983 and went down to 30.5 percent 
in 1984. Unattached women under 65 have seen a smaller increase in poverty 
since 1980, though their rate went from 31.7 percent in 1982 to 37.4 percent 
in 1983 and 37.9 percent in 1984. 


TABLE 16 


Trends in Poverty, Unattached Individuals, 
by Sex and Age, 1980 to 1984 


Poverty Rate 


Under 65 Over 65 
women men women men 

1980 aD. 24.6 65.4 51.9 

1981 34.6 24.5 G2Z 48 .4 

1982 Shs7 2982 60.1 43.6 

1983 37.4 S21 60.6 48.0 

1984 37.9 (352,600) 30.5 (321,400)| 52.6 (288,100) 43.6 (78,000) 
percentage 

change 
1980/84 S.oe 24 .0% -19.6% -16.0% 


1983/84 Las -5.0 -13.2 -9.2 


a ee 


Unattached women over 65 are still more poverty-prone than men, 
but they have seen a significant decline in their risk of poverty since 
1980. The risk of poverty for aged unattached men went down from 51.9 
percent in 1980 to an estimated 43.6 percent in 1984. However the poverty 
rate for both sexes is still very high - four in ten unattached elderly 
men and more than half of unattached aged women lived on low incomes in 
1984. 


g. size of community (Tables 17 and 18) 


The 1984 estimates do not indicate any substantial variation in 
the risk of poverty for families living in different sized communities. The 
poverty rates range from 14.2 percent in small cities (30,000 - 99,999 
inhabitants) to 15.7 percent for medium-sized cities (100,000 to 499,999). 
The majority of low-income families - like all families regardless of 
income - live in urban areas of 100,000 or more, where the poverty rates 
have climbed steadily since 1980. 


Table 18 looks at unattached individuals. Reflecting the overall 
trend, poverty rates for most community sizes declined from 1983 to 1984, 
the exception being the 100,000 to 499,999 category where the rate went up 
Slightly. Unattached individuals living in rural areas face the lowest risk 
of falling below the low-income line, while those in small urban areas 
(30,000 - 99,999) have the highest poverty rate. 
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ADDITIONAL POVERTY STATISTICS 


The preliminary estimates cover a limited range of categories. 
The final statistics offer a more comprehensive picture of poverty. This 
chapter provides additional information on the low-income population for 
1983, the most recent year for which final data are available. 


a. education (Tables 19 and 20) 


The statistics always show a clear link between education and 
poverty and the 1983 figures are no exception. The lower the education of 
a family head or unattached individual, the greater the chance of falling 
below the low-income line. A family led by someone who did not get to 
high school is four times more likely to be poor as one headed by a 
university graduate. 


However the risk of poverty has increased for all families in 
recent years, including those headed by persons who have graduated from 
universities, community colleges and other postsecondary institutions. 
Families led by Canadians with only a high school education registered the 
largest increase in their poverty rate from 1980 to 1983 (from 12.2 percent 
to 15.7 percent, which represents a 28.7 percent increase). Unattached 
individuals show a similar trend, though university graduates were Slightly 
less likely to be poor in 1983 than in 1980. 


1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 


percentage 


change 


1980/83 
1982/83 


7 


TABLE 19 


Family Poverty Trends, 
by Education of Head, 1980 to 1983 


Poverty Rate 


Some High Some Postsecondary 
Primary School Postsecondary Graduate 
18.8% ieee 10% 6.6% 
18.9 Li.6 8.4 720 
18.6 14.1 10.7 (Be 
19.9 heey) 9.1 7.9 
4.3% 28.1% Aes 19.7% 
5.4 11538 -15.0 a9 


University 
Graduate 


4.5% 
4.7 
Dae 
Dec 


15.6% 
=120 


1980 
1981 
1982 
1963 


percentage 


change 


1980/83 
1982/83 


= OP 


TABLE 20 


Poverty Trends, Unattached Individuals, 
by Education of Head, 1980 to 1983 


Poverty rate 


Some High Some Postsecondary 

Primary School Postsecondary Graduate 
64.3% 35.01% 3525) Coal e 

6220 eo: 34.2 250 

62.4 3425 Soe 23.6 

67.0 Sl tal 40.0 24.9 

4.2% 7.4% Loeop Sede 

7.4 Nee: 20.0 y.0 


b. the link to the labor force (Tables 21 through 30) 


University 
Graduate 


Clip 
Lio 
18.5 
ile 


-8 5% 
4.3 


Not surprisingly, families whose heads are not in the labor force 


(i.e., are neither employed nor actively looking for work) are more poverty 


prone. Twenty-eight percent were poor in 1983, as opposed to only 10 percent of 


families with heads in the labor force. 


However Table 21 illustrates that the risk of poverty has increased 


Significantly in recent years for families headed by persons in the labor force. 


Table 22 shows the same trend for unattached individuals. 


Hox - 
TABLE 21 


Trends in Family Poverty, 
by Labor Force Status of Head, 1980 to 1983 


Poverty Rate 


in labor force not in labor force 
1980 8.0% 29 6% 
1981 729 ae 
1982 65 ral peas 
1983 10.8 Zhesd 
percentage 
change 
1980/83 28 .8% -6.1% 
1982/83 8.4 20 
TABLE 22 
Poverty Trends, Unattached Individuals 
by Labor Force Status, 1980 to 1983 
Poverty Rate 
in labor force not in labor force 
1980 21.7% 66.7% 
1981 20.4 64.1 
1982 20.6 64.1 
1983 aoe A 64.4 
percentage 
change 
1980/83 16.1% -3.4% 


1982/83 fee 0.5 


Polar 


Contrary to what many people believe, most poor families are 
headed by persons who work or are actively searching for a job. In 1980, 
52.4 percent of low-income families were headed by men or women in the labor 
force, and that percentage increased to 57.8 percent by 1983. In contrast, 
most poor unattached individuals (64.1 percent in 1983) are not in the labor 


force, 


The more weeks worked by a head who is employed, the less the 
chance a family will be poor. The poverty rate was a very high 43.3 
percent for families whose heads worked only one to nine weeks in 1983, and 
the risk dropped progressively until it reached only 5.5 percent for 
families headed by persons working between 49 and 52 weeks. Table 23 gives 
the figures for families, and Table 24 indicates the same pattern for 
unattached Canadians. 


TABLE 23 


Family Poverty, by Weeks Worked by Head, 1983 


Number of 
Weeks Worked Poverty Rate Poor Families 

0 32.4% 411,200 

1- 9 43.3 49 ,900 

10 - 19 38rel 80,400 
20 - 29 22.4 75,800 
30 - 39 Ly Py 42,500 
40 - 48 12.4 39,700 


49 - 52 ees, 223,600 


aSa)4~ 


TABLE 24 
Unattached Individuals, by Weeks Worked, 1983 


Number of Poor 


Weeks Worked Poverty Rate Unattached Individuals 
0 67 .8% 704,800 
l1- 9 Thipas 54 ,600 
10 - 19 Tee 81,800 
20 - 29 48.3 70,900 
30 - 39 Sony 37 5100 
40 - 48 es a 19,600 
49 - 52 11.4 125 5300 


Table 25 shows that families whose heads work part-time run a five 
times greater risk of poverty than families led by full-time workers (23.7 
percent versus 4.7 percent). As expected, the poverty rate among families whose 
heads did not work in 1983 is even higher. The same pattern applies for 
unattached individuals, as Table 26 demonstrates. 


TABLE 25 


Family Poverty, by Full/Part-Time 
Worker Status of Head, 1983 


Poverty Rate Number of Poor Families 
full-time 4.7% 187 ,600 
part-time (ee 326 , 200 


did not work 32.4 411,200 


= Vee 
TABLE 26 


Unattached Individuals, by Full/Part-Time 
Worker Status, 1983 


Number of Poor 


Poverty Rate Unattached Individuals 
full-time 9.0% 89 ,500 
part-time 49.1 296 ,800 
did not work 67.8 704,800 


Unemployment also worsens the odds. Families whose heads were out 
of work at some point in 1983 were twice as likely to be poor as those in which 


no member was unemployed. Table 27 gives the results. 


TABLE 27 


Family Poverty, by Unemployment 
Experience, 1983 


Poverty Rate Number of Poor Families 
no one unemployed TV36%: 506 ,400 
head unemployed 26.4 316 ,900 
other members unemployed i 100,700 


The risk of poverty is dramatically reduced for families with more 
than one earner. The 1983 poverty rate was 20.1 percent for families with one 
earner, 6.7 percent for those with two earners and only 4.4 percent for those 
with three or more earners. Table 28 presents the statistics. 


- MS. 
TABLE 28 


Family Poverty, by Number of Earners, 1983 


Number of 
Earners Poverty Rate Poor Families 
none SGad & 306,800 
1 YAU ra 379 ,800 
2 6.7 193,100 
3 or more 4.4 45 ,300 


Families headed by persons in managerial and professional occupations 
are unlikely to live below the poverty line. Occupations with above-average 
risks of poverty include farming, fishing and services. The poverty rate for 
families headed by workers in service industries - a heavy employer of women - 
increased from 16.2 percent in 1980 to 20.7 percent in 1983. 


TABLE 29 


Family Poverty, by Occupation of Head, 1983 


Occupation Poverty Rate Number of Poor Families 
managerial (ooeg by, 18 ,500 
professional y 54 ,500 
clerical ie 46,200 
Sales 10.7 45 ,300 
service ZU e/ 105,300 
farming, fishing 2269 74,800 
processing and machining 6.6 30,500 
product fabrication ol . 49 ,000 
construction 9.9 49 ,900 
transport Ded, 517 00 


not in labor force 2oec 399,200 


FT 


Unattached individuals who work in services, sales, product 
fabrication, construction and transport run a substantial risk of being poor. 
As with families, the poverty rate for unattached men and women who work in 
services has increased dramatically in recent years (from 38.1 percent in 1980 
to 51.5 percent in 1983). Table 30 gives the figures. 


TABLE 30 


Unattached Individuals, by Occupation, 1983 


Number of 
Occupation Poverty Rate Poor Unattached Individuals 
managerial Onl 10,900 
professional 16.0 54,600 
clerical 19.6 58 ,900 
Sales (ae Oe 26,200 
service 5.5 133.500 
farming, fishing - - 
processing and machining - - 
product fabrication 1.0) 32,,/00 
construction Siu 25,100 
transport Cle9 27,300 
not in labor force 64.6 705,900 


c. major source of income (Tables 31 and 32) 


Almost half of families whose major source of income is government 
transfer payments (e.g., social assistance, the old age pension, unemployment 
insurance) were poor in 1983. Two families in ten whose chief source of income 
is self-employment were below the poverty line. 


nS 
TABLE 31 
Family Poverty, by Major Source of Income, 


1980 to 1983 


Poverty Rate 


Wages and Government 

Salaries Self-Employment Transfers Other 
1980 boy LF aS A O10 13.6% 
1981 5.4 Toe 48.8 Tae 
1982 ais) 20 31 48.9 1433 
1983 6.3 Zo. 47.2 10.6 
percentage 
change 
1980/83 14.5% 30.1% -8 5% -22.1% 


The recent trend shows an increasing risk of poverty for families 
whose major income source is self-employment, and to a lesser extent for those 
living on wages or salaries. The poverty rate has declined for families 
dependent on government transfers and other sources. Table 32 points to the 
Same trend for unattached individuals. 


TABLE 32 


Unattached Individuals, by Major 
Source of Income, 1980 to 1983 


Poverty Rate 


Wages and Government 

Salaries Sel f-Emp]oyment Transfers Other 
1980 17.7% - 84.3% 24.8% 
1981 io 26.5% 82.0 Vaya 
1982 5S 8 306k 77.9 Lh aie 
1983 19.4 - 77.6 2398 
percentage 
change 


1980/1983 9.6% = -7 9% -4 0% 


a A 


d. immigrants and native-born (Tables 33 and 34) 


The poverty rate for families with Canadian-born heads (14.2 
percent) was higher than the rate for families with foreign-born heads (13.4 
percent) in 1983. The risk of poverty varies according to when the family 
head came to Canada: 11.0 percent for those who immigrated before 1946, 8.9 
percent for families whose heads immigrated between 1946 and 1960, and 17.1 
percent for those who came to this country after 1960. Families whose heads 
immigrated after 1960 run a higher risk of poverty than other immigrants and 


native-born Canadians. 


TABLE 33 


Family Poverty, by Year of Immigration of Head, 1983 


Number of 
Poverty Rate Poor Families 
Canadian born 14.2% 734,600 
Immigrated 13.4 189 ,400 
before 1946 Fs6 20 5300 
1946 to 1960 8.9 45 ,300 
after 1960 Ay eet 124,700 


Unattached Canadians not born in this country face a higher risk 
of poverty than those born in Canada. However, the poverty rate for 
unattached immigrants who came between 1946 and 1960 is lower than the 
figure for native-born unattached men and women. 


aw Age 


TABLE 34 


Unattached Individuals, by Year of Immmigration, 1983 


Number of Poor 


Poverty Rate Unattached Individuals 
Canadian born 40.2% 880 ,400 
Immigrated AT 1 210,600 
before 1946 58.4 5/300 
1946 - 1960 3126 42,500 
after 1960 43.6 79,600 


e. homeowners versus renters, 1983 (Tables 35 and 36) 


The poverty rate for families that own their homes was only 7.9 
percent in 1983 - 6.6 percent for those with a mortgage and 9.2 percent for 
those without a mortgage. By contrast, 29.3 percent of renters had low incomes 
in 1983. 


TABLE 35 


Family Poverty, by Tenure, 1983 


Number of 
Poverty Rate Poor Families 
Owners 129% 369 ,600 
with mortgage 6.6 1615700 
no mortgage 932 208 ,800 


Renters 29133 554,400 


3, 


Unattached persons who rent are more likely to be poor than those 
who own their homes. The incidence of poverty is substantially higher for 
unattached homeowners who have paid off their mortgage than for those with a 
mortgage because many of the former are elderly persons who have lower 


incomes than those under 65. 


TABLE 36 


Unattached Individuals, by Tenure, 1983 


Number of Poor 


Poverty Rate Unattached Individuals 
Owners 33097 234 ,600 
with mortgage 14.5 28 ,400 
no mortgage Ae 206 ,200 


Renters 44.0 856 ,400 


SO. 
INCOMES AND EARNINGS 


The income trends are similar to the poverty trends. Longer-term 
improvements are overshadowed by a deterioration in the incomes of families 
and unattached Canadians during the ‘eighties. Incomes are distributed as 
unequally today as they were a generation ago. 


a. income trends (Tables 37 to 44, Figures N to Q) 


Families have higher average incomes today than at the end of the 
"sixties. In 1969, the average family income was $8,927, which amounts to 
$27,501 in 1984 dollars. In 1984, the estimated average family income was 
$35,853 - 30 percent more than in 1969. Table 37 gives the trends. 


TABLE 37 


Average Family Income, 1969-1984 


Year. actual constant ($ 1984) 
1969 $ 8,927 $27,501 
1971 10,368 30 ,048 
1973 TosvLO S72 0/2 
1975 16,613 34,731 
1977 20,101 36,205 
1979 24,245 36 5743 
1980 214679 37,941 
1981 30 5440 3) e20 
1982 32,981 36 5404 
1983 34,748 36 5260 
1984 35.003 35,853 
percentage 

change 

1969/1984 30 .4% 


1980/1984 -5.5 
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Figure N 
Average Family Income, 
Constant (1984) Dollars, 1969-1984 
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Figure 0 
Average Income of Unattached Individuals, 
Constant (1984) Dollars, 1969-1984 


average income ($1984) 
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However the recent trend is not favourable. The incomes of 
Canadian families have decreased in real terms since 1980. The average 
family income in 1984 was an estimated $35,853 - $2,088 less than in 1980, 
when the average family had $37,941 (in 1984 dollars). The final figure for 
1984 probably will be a bit higher than the preliminary estimate, which 
means that average family income was about the same in 1984 as in 1983. 


TABLE 38 


Average Income of Unattached Individuals, 1969-1984 


Year actual constant ($ 1984) 
1969 ¢ 3,980 $12,261 
1971 4,346 125095 
1973 5,149 13,229 
1975 6.595 LOaod 
1977 8,254 14,867 
1979 LO3375 154/25 
1980 11,435 M549 31 
1981 155035 16,553 
1982 14,861 16,403 
1983 15,027 15,681 
1984 15,694 15,694 
percentage 

change 

1969/1984 28 .0% 
1980/1984 -0.2 


The long-term improvement in the incomes of unattached 
individuals also has ended in the ‘eighties. Table 38 shows that the 
income of unattached Canadians averaged $15,694 at last count (1984) - 28 
percent more than in 1969 when their average income was $3,980, or $12,261 
in constant (1984) dollars. However their income has not increased in real 
terms since 1979, when they averaged $15,723 after taking into account the 
effect of inflation on the value of the dollar - virtually the same as their 
estimated $15,694 average for 1984. 


Figure P 
Average Income of Families, Male and Female Heads, 
Constant (14984) Dollars, 1969-1984 


average income ($1984) 
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Figure Q 
Average Income, Unattached Men and Women, 
Constant (1984) Dollars, 41969-1984 


average income ($1984) 
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Families headed by men have enjoyed larger income increases than 
families led by women (mostly single-parent families) over the years. The 
average income of male-led families increased by one-third from 1969 to 
1984, whereas families headed by women averaged 26 percent more over the 
same period. In 1969, the average income of families headed by women was 58 
percent of the average income of male-led families; in 1984, families led by 
women reported an average income only 55 percent of that for male-headed 
families. Table 39 also shows that families led by men have seen their 
income decline steadily in real terms since 1980; the trend is similar for 
female-led families, except that their estimated average income in 1984 
increased slightly over 1983. 


TABLE 39 


Average Family Income, by Sex of Head, 1969-1984 


Female Head Male Head 
eer" actual constant ($ 1984) actual constant ($ 1984) 
1969 $5,300 $16,512 Son 217 $28 ,394 
1971 5,901 L702 POEL] 31,088 
1973 eats 19 ,046 13,204 833925 
1975 9,291 19,424 175293 36, 153 
1977 12,089 21,774 20,947 37,729 
1979 135 910 21,080 Barons 38 ,489 
1980 14,969 C5093 20,101 39 ,594 
1981 18,264 24,357 31,884 38,994 
1982 19,143 714130 34 ,700 38 ,302 
1983 19 ,662 205518 36,578 38,170 
1984 20,788 20,788 37 ,841 37 ,841 
percentage 
change 
1969/1984 25.9% ceeey 


1980/1984 0.9 ALA 
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The trends are different for unattached women and men. Unattached 
women experienced a 36 percent real increase in their average income between 
1969 and 1984, compared to a 24 percent increase for unattached men. As a 
result, the average income of unattached women as a percentage of that of 
men rose from 69 percent in 1969 to 75 percent in 1984. A glance down the 
columns marked “constant ($ 1984)" in Table 40 shows that the average income 
of unattached women was about the same in 1984 as in 1980, whereas the 
average income of unattached men has declined steadily since 1981. 


TABLE 40 


Average Income of Unattached Individuals, by Sex, 1969-1984 


Women Men 
Year actual constant ($ 1984) actual constant ($ 1984) 
1969 $/ 35250 $10,030 $ 4,746 $14,621 
1971 3,597 10,424 See ele: 14 ,885 
1973 4,267 10,963 6 5206 15,945 
1975 5 5450 11,394 7,964 16,650 
1977 6,923 12,470 9,919 17 ,866 
1979 8,754 13,267 Lees 18,833 
1980 9,776 13,449 13,461 18,518 
1981 11,430 13,979 165239 19,860 
1982 12,964 14,310 17,250 19 ,040 
1983 12,981 13,546 172629 18 ,396 
1984 St ol 1361, 18,186 18,186 
percentage 
change 
1969/1984 30608 24 4% 


1980/1984 1.3 1.8 


ee Gt 
Table 41 charts trends in the average incomes of families 
according to the age of their heads. To simplify matters, we express 


incomes in constant (1984) dollars. 


TABLE 41 


Average Family Income, by Age of Head, 1969-1984 
Constant (1984) dollars 
Under 25 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65 and over 


1969 $21,247 $26,995 $30,322 $32,430 $28 ,684 $16,913 


1980 26 ,804 355007 41,761 44,291 40 ,043 26 393 
1981 26 236 34 ,852 41,436 45,378 $85635 ae dhe 
1982 23,886 33,268 39,751 44 546 38 5415 26516 
1983 225290 335097 40,019 43,769 38 ,969 255100 
1984 22,419 33,104 40,156 O35/55 Sister 26,905 
percentage 

change 

1969/84 aeey’ 22.6% 32 4% 34 9% 29 .8% 56 .0% 
1980/84 -16.4% -7.0 -3.8 -1.2 -7.0 0.0 


The most striking finding is the poor position of young 
families. The average income of families headed by Canadians under 25 was 
$22,419 in 1984 - little more than what it was in 1969. Their average 
income has declined in constant dollars by $4,385 since 1980 - a hefty 16 
percent drop. However the downward trend halted in 1984. 


Older families, on the other hand, have experienced substantial 
income gains over the years. Families headed by elderly Canadians have 
enjoyed a 56 percent rise in their real income since the end of the 


a SBE 


‘sixties. Again, however, families headed by persons in all age groups have 


seen their incomes remain the same or decline since 1980. 


Table 42 finds that unattached individuals aged 65 and over 
enjoyed a sizable gain in their real income from 1969 to 1984. The younger 
unattached saw smaller increases, except for those aged 35 to 44. Those 
under 25 registered a larger increase (21 percent) in their income over the 
years than the young who head families (6 percent, as shown in the previous 
table). With the exception of the elderly, the average incomes of 
unattached Canadians for the most part have declined in the past few 
years. However, the decline halted in 1984 for those under 34, and 45 to 
54, The unattached elderly gained a bit in 1984, 


TABLE 42 
Average Income of Unattached 
Individuals, by Age, 1969-1984 


Constant (1984) Dollars 


under 25 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65 and over 


1969 $ 9,698 $1737 Ae hc. 09 Way tol 4 CO o0ee Oh) 934 $ 7,779 
1980 12,628 20,294 23,018 19,070 15 5624 13253 
1981 14,065 21,393 235029 20, LOL 15,399 11,619 
1982 12 ,886 20 5567 ZAR 5S 19,338 16,291 11,981 
1983 11,415 19.5563 23,418 18,707 16,494 113077 
1984 11,740 19,754 21,394 elma’ 14,511 11,961 
percentage 

change 

1969/84 FAA OE My 13 ce -3.2% Loece 21.6% 53.8% 


1980/84 -7.0 = A/a) = Jeo -2.6 -7.1 vials 
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Table 43 charts estimated average incomes from 1980 to 1984 for 
families in different income groups. Total income is divided into five 
equal groups or ‘quintiles'. (Estimates are by the National Council of 
Welfare). 


TABLE 43 


Average Family Income, by Quintile, 1980-1984 


Constant (1984) Dollars 


lowest second middle fourth highest highest/ 
quintile quintile quintile quintile quintile lowest 
1980 $11,762 $24 ,661 $34,905 $45,718 $72,846 6.2 
1981 11,913 24,012 34 ,064 44 ,860 71,478 6.0 
1982 11,467 223935 32,764 43,867 70,806 6e2 
1983 11,241 22,300 Be geil 43 ,693 71,614 6.4 
1984 105077 21,691 31,909 43,202 71,885 6.8 
percentage 
change 
1980/84 -10.1% -12.0% -8 .6% -5.5% -1.3% 
1983/84 -5.9 -2./ -1.1 SEAL 0.4 


Families in each income quintile had lower estimated average 
incomes in 1984 than in 1980. However families in the two lowest groups 
sufferred the largest loss in percentage terms, while those in the top two 
quintiles saw only slight reductions. As a result, the gap between the 
lowest and highest quintiles has widened, as indicated by the ‘highest/ 
lowest! column in Table 43. 
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TABLE 44 


Average Income of Unattached Individuals, by Quintile, 1980-1984 


Constant (1984) Dollars 


lowest second middle fourth highest highest / 
quintile quintile quintile quintile quintile lowest 
1980 $73,040 $ 7,394 $12,192 $20,215 Sooo To 10.0 
1981 4,138 71,8603 12,994 20,774 36 5997 8.9 
1982 4,019 Tie 12,058 20,422 3/230 aes 
1983 63/63 7,448 11,369 18,974 36 5929 920 
1984 3,610 7,690 11,849 195225 36 ,096 10.0 
percentage 
change 
1980/84 2.0% 4.0% -2 .8% -4 9% leat’ 
1983/84 -4.1 BA 4.2 is -2.3 


Unattached individuals in the lowest income group had marginally 
better average incomes in 1984 than in 1980, but the trend has been downward 
Since 1981. The trend is similar for those in the top income quintile, 
although they gained fractionally more from 1980 to 1984 and lost less from 
1983 to 1984. The ratio of highest to lowest indicates that the gap 
between rich and poor unattached Canadians has grown steadily since 1981. 


b. earnings trends (Tables 45 to 47) 


Table 45 looks at trends in the average earnings of women and men 
from 1971 to 1982. (Data for 1984 will be published in the spring of 1986). 
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Women realized a substantial 21 percent real increase in their average 
earnings between 1971 and 1982, whereas men's average earnings increased 
only marginally during the same period. In 1971, the average Canadian woman 
earned less than half the average man earned; this ratio has improved 
steadily over the years, though women still earn much less than men (not 


much more than half at last count). 


TABLE 45 


Average Earnings, by Sex, 1971-1982 


Women Men 
constant constant 
actual ($ 1982) actual ($ 1982) women/men 
1971 $ 239807 $ 8,683 $ 7,056 $18,526 47% 
1973 S38Sr 9,048 8,402 19,556 46 
1975 5,200 9,849 10,815 20,484 48 
1977 6,442 LOSS 12,690 20,708 5) 
1979 13075 103535 14,981 20 5569 5 
1981 9,653 10 ,696 184259 20520 53 
1982 10,472 10,472 19,164 19,164 3) 
percentage 
change 
1971/1982 21% 3% 
1977/1982 0 -/7 
1981/1982 -2 -5 
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Women's average earnings in 1982 were almost exactly the same in 
real terms as in 1977, as the column "constant ($ 1982)" shows, and slipped 
slightly from 1981 to 1982. Men's average earnings have declined steadily 
since 1977; the latest figure - $19,164 in 1982 - is 7 percent below the 
average for 1977, which was $20,708 when adjusted for inflation. 


The marked difference in earnings between the sexes is not simply 
because more women than men work part-time. The sex differential persists 
even we divide earnings into full-time and part-time, though it is less 


pronounced than when both categories are added together as in Table 45. 


Table 46 shows that women working full-time averaged 64 percent of 
men's full-time earnings, while women with part-time jobs earned 63 percent 
of their male counterparts. The earnings of full-time male workers declined 
slightly in real value from 1977 to 1982, while women working full-time 
remained about the same. By contrast, both women and men working part-time 
experienced a loss in average earnings over the five-year period. (Table 46 


gives the averages in constant 1982 dollars). 
TABLE 46 
Average Earnings, by Part-Time/Full-Time 


Worker Status and Sex, 1977 to 1982 


Constant ($ 1982) 


full-time part-time 

women men women/men women men women/men 
1977 $15,975 $25,745 62% $ 5,819 $ 9,575 61% 
1979 16,120 25,451 63 5/68 9,984 58 
1981 16,186 25 ,434 64 5,881 9,498 62 
1982 16 ,056 25,096 64 5,497 Soril 63 
percentage 
change 
1977/82 1% -3% -6% -8% 


1981/82 -1 -1 =/ =o 
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Table 47 looks at the average earnings of different age groups 


Since 1977. Young workers under age 19 experienced a substantial drop of 32 
percent in average earnings from 1977 ($4,975 in 1982 dollars) to 1982 
($3,400), while those in the 20 to 24 group saw their earnings decline by 16 
percent during the same period. The older the age group, the smaller the 


decline over the years; workers 65 and over actually saw a slight increase 


in their average earnings. 


TABLE 47 


Average Earnings, by Age, 1977 to 1982 


Constant ($ 1982) 


65 


under 19 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 and over 


1977 $4,975 $11,920? $18,418 $21,471 $21,235 $19,048 $9,451 
1979 4,877 11,694 18,476 21,097 20,805 19,308 8,/13 
1981 4,034 11,467 17,629 20,761 205509 18 ,681 95110 
1982 3,400 939598 TO. 512 205017) 20,094 TOncod 9,659 
percentage 

change 

197 7 782-49" =32 -16 -10 -/ -5 -4 fe 
1981/82 -16 -13 - 6 -4 -2 -2 6 
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Figure A 
Share of Total Income, Families, 
by Income Quintile, 1954 and 1984 
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Figure S 
Share of Total Income, Unattached Individuals, 
by Income Quintile, 1951 and 1984 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 


Another way of looking at poverty is to compare the shares of 
income held by Canadians in different income groups. ‘Income distribution’, 
as it is termed, is very unequal in our society and the degree of inequality 
is on the increase. 


Table 48 divides both families and unattached persons into five 
equal groups and then compares the share of income going to each group in 
1951 and 1984. Table 49 shows the income levels which correspond to each 
group (known as a “quintile” or fifth). Two features stand out: Income 
is distributed in a highly unequal and regressive manner, and there has been 
little progress in redistributing income over the last thirty-odd years. 


TABLE 48 


Shares of Total Income by Income Quintile, 1951 and 1984 


Families Unattached Individuals 
21ST pie lic toot eeaee te 939 
lowest quintile 6.1% yA apdigs 4.6% 
second quintile 12.9 Lead 8.9 ti: 
middle quintile 17.4 iViiete: TOs £5 1 
fourth quintile 22.4 24.1 2030 24.5 
highest quintile 41.1 40.1 46.6 46.0 


Note: "“Quintile" means fifth; total income is divided into five equal 
groups (see Table 49 for corresponding income levels). 
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TABLE 49 


Upper Limits of Income Quintiles, 1984 


Families Unattached Individuals 
lowest quintile $16,258 $6,395 
second quintile 26,911 9,180 
middle quintile S7209 15,000 
fourth quintile 50,451 24 5033 


Note: Families in the lowest income quintile are those with incomes up 
to $16,258; those in the second quintile have incomes between $16,259 
and $26,911; those in the middle quintile have incomes between 
$26,912 and $37,109; and so on. 


Income is divided in a highly regressive manner: The higher the 
income group, the greater its share. Families in the lowest income group 
have only 5.9 percent of total family income. The highest-income families, 
in contrast, enjoy 40.1 percent of total family income - seven times the 
poor group's share. The distribution of income among unattached individuals 
is even more skewed: The top group gets 46.0 percent of total income - ten 
times the bottom group's 4.6 percent share. 


Nor has the unequal distribution of income improved much over the 
years. In 1951 the lowest-income group of families had 6.1 percent of 
family income; in 1984 their share was fractionally smaller (5.9 percent). 
Middle and upper-middle income families increased their share of income 
somewhat over the 33-year period. The top income group saw a modest decline 
in its share of income, though at 40.1 percent it still far exceeds the 
Shares of other groups. The distribution of income among unattached 
individuals has become somewhat less regressive since 1951, but it is still 


more unequally apportioned than is family income. 
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TABLE 50 


Shares of Total Income, by Income Quintile, 1980-1984 


Families 
Quintile 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 
lowest 6.22 6.4% G2S7 6.2% 5.9% 
second 13.0 ieee) 12726 12.8 i eat 
middle 18.4 LO 18.0 lite 178 
fourth oa ak SSR 24.1 ret es | Zor 
highest 38.4 38.4 38 .9 39.5 40.1 


Unattached Individuals 


Quintile 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 
lowest 4.5% UF 4.9% 4.8% 4.6% 
second 9.4 ee U5 lets 9.5 
middle 15.55 1o.7 15.4 14.5 152] 
fourth (dea Pa eat 24.9 24.2 24.5 
highest 44.9 44.7 45.4 47.1 46.0 


Table 50 looks at recent trends in the distribution of income. 
Since 1981, families in the lowest income group have received a steadily 
declining share of income, as have those in the second and middle 
quintiles. Upper-middle income families' share is unchanged at 24.1 
percent. By contrast, upper-income families have increased their 
disproportionate share of income in recent years. 


Unattached individuals in the bottom income group also have seen 
their share of income dwindle each year since 1981. There is no clear 
pattern for the other quintiles, although unattached Canadians in the 
highest group got a larger proportion of income in 1984 than in 1980. 


Figure T 
Effect of Transfers and Taxes on the 
Distribution of Income, Families, 1983 
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Figure U 
Effect of Transfers and Taxes on the Distribution 
of Income, Unattached Individuals, 41983 


percentage of total income 
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The gap between the rich and poor would be even wider were it 
not for government transfer programs and income taxes. Table 51 shows the 
distribution of income before and after taxes and transfers for 1983, the 
most recent year for which figures are available. 


TABLE 51 


The Impact of Taxes and Transfers on the 
Distribution of Income, 1983 


Income Before Total Money Income 

Transfers Income After Tax 
Families 
lowest quintile 2.6% 6.2% (pares 
second quintile 11.0 ize is Beg: 
middle quintile 18.0 1/8 Tonic 
fourth quintile BS 24.1 Csie9 
highest quintile 43.0 3955 37.4 


Unattached Individuals 


lowest quintile One 4.8 46 
second quintile 360 a Delve 
middle quintile $3.) 14.5 158 
fourth quintile Lies 24.2 24.2 
highest quintile 565.3 47.1 43.4 


The first column indicates that families in the lowest income 
group got only 2.6 percent of total family income in 1983. Once income from 
government programs - e.g., Old age pensions, family allowances, the child 
tax credit, unemployment insurance, provincial tax credits - is taken into 
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account, families in the bottom two quintiles increase their share of total 
income, while those in the middle and upper levels receive less than before. 
(Note that the previous table shows income after transfer payments). Factor 
in the impact of federal and provincial income taxes, and low and 
middle-income families come out ahead, while those in the top two quintiles 


get somewhat smaller shares. 


The results are similar for unattached individuals. Government 
transfers are essential to unattached individuals in the lowest income 
group, many of whom are pensioners who depend on Old Age Security, the 
Guaranteed Income Supplement and (where offered) provincial income 


supplements for most or all of their income. 


On the other hand, taxes and transfers clearly have a limited 
redistributive impact. Even after paying income tax, families in the 
highest quintile receive five times the share of those in the bottom group, 
while upper-income unattached Canadians enjoy eight times the share of those 
in the lowest income category. 


There is also evidence that income inequality is on the increase. 
Table 52 shows recent trends in the distribution of income before and after 
taxes and transfers. 


Families and unattached individuals in the highest income quintile 
increased their share of total (before - taxes and transfers) income from 
1981 to 1983. Taxes and transfers have not countered this trend, which 
means that upper-income Canadians enjoyed an even larger share of 
after-tax income in 1983 than in 1981. Conversely, families and 
unattached individuals in the lower and middle income ranges are getting 


smaller shares of the income pie, even after taxes and transfers are taken 
into account. 
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CONCLUSION 


Certain groups in Canadian society - single-parent families, the 
disabled, elderly widows, native persons, those with limited education - 
face a higher than average risk of poverty, whatever the state of the 
economy. The recession of the early ‘eighties brought rising unemployment 
which, in turn, has added thousands more to the low-income population - an 
estimated 874,000 from 1980 to 1984. The ‘new poor' include Canadians who 
normally have low poverty rates - families headed by men, Albertans, men and 


women in their ‘prime’ working years. 


The national unemployment rate rose from 7.5 percent in 1980 to 
11.3 percent in 1984 - a 50 percent increase in just four years. The 
average number of unemployed went from 865,000 in 1980 to 1,399,000 in 1984 
- an increase of 62 percent. 


Canadians are out of work longer now than in years past; the 
average duration of unemployment rose from 14.7 weeks in 1980 to 21.6 weeks 
in 1984. Men tend to remain unemployed longer than women. The number of 
Canadians without a job for a year or longer more than doubled from 136,000 
in 1980 to 324,000 by 1984. The risk of unemployment for families led by 
men escalated from 4.2 percent in 1980 to 7.7 percent in 1984 - an increase 
of 83 percent; women who head families experienced a smaller percentage 
increase (from 10 percent in 1980 to 13.3 percent in 1984 - a one-third 
rise), though their jobless rate is still substantially higher. Wives' 
earnings are an increasingly important part of family income and a cushion 
against poverty; unfortunately, their jobless rate went from 7.4 percent in 
1980 to 10.5 percent in 1984 - a 42 percent increase. 


The poverty statistics do not mirror the unemployment figures - 
the jobless rate eased from 11.9 percent in 1983 to 11.3 percent in 1984, 
while the national poverty rate continued to increase - but they have 


ey ae 


generally been moving in the same direction (upwards) during the ‘eighties. 
There is simply no mistaking the link between unemployment and poverty in 
Alberta, for example. The province's family poverty rate doubled from 1981 
to 1984 (from 8.3 percent to 16.3 percent) and the proportion of unattached 
Albertans with low incomes rose from 26 percent to 31 percent; during the 
same period, Alberta's unemployment rate tripled from 3.8 percent to 11.2 
percent. The picture is similar in British Columbia, where family poverty 
rose by 65 percent and the jobless rate by 116 percent between 1981 and 
1984, and Newfoundland (unemployment up by 54 percent, family poverty by 32 
percent). 


Youth unemployment is a serious social and economic problem, and 
again there is a strong link to low income. The jobless rate among 
Canadians under 25 went from 13.2 percent in 1980 to 19.9 percent in 1983, 
though it declined somewhat to 18.8 percent in 1984. The poverty trend is 
the same: The poverty rate for young family heads rose from 21.1 percent in 
1980 to 34.7 percent by 1983 but improved to 31.3 percent in 1984. Among 
unattached young people, poverty went from 42.1 percent in 1980 to 49.3 
percent in 1983 but eased to an estimated 47.1 percent in 1984. 


Gradual improvements in the retirement income system have helped 
reduce the risk of poverty among elderly Canadians, particularly the large 
and growing number - most of them women - who end up living on their own. A 
series of increases in the federal Guaranteed Income Supplement - the most 
recent a $50 a month raise for pensioners receiving the GIS at the single 
rate - have contributed to the steady decrease in the poverty rate for 
unattached seniors. The extension this year of the Spouse's Allowance to an 
additional 85,000 men and (mainly) women will help reduce the extent of 
poverty among 60 to 64 year-old unattached individuals, 46.9 percent of whom 
had low incomes in 1984. 


The May 1985 Budget forecast that unemployment will remain above 
the 10 percent mark this year and the next, and its projections for 1987 
through 1990 ranged from a low of 7.8 percent to a high of 10 percent. If 
the current high levels of unemployment continue, poverty probably will 


continue to increase as well. 
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APPENDIX 


Statistics Canada Revised (1978 Base) Low Income Cut-Offs 


Community Size 


Family 500 ,000 100,000 - 30,000 - Less than 
Size and over 499 ,999 99 ,999 30 ,000 Rural 
1984 
1 $ 9,839 $ 9,345 $ 8,766 $ 8,104 per ray As 
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. 1ig365 16 5456 15,380 14,307 Mari hat! 
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5 ae oils: 22,078 20,590 195183 i aly 
6 25,468 24 ,062 22 5492 20,920 18 ,687 
JOR M0res waco ylce 26 5543 24,807 23,070 20,590 
phelps 
i! 10,233 9,719 Gills 8,428 Rood 
2 13;,500 12,814 112955 11,093 9,890 
2 18,060 17 5114 15,995 14,879 132243 
4 20,810 19,778 18,489 17 5198 15,309 
5 on 25 22,961 21,414 19,950 17,802 
6 26 ,487 25,024 234392 AW? he 19 ,434 
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INTRODUCTION 


Poverty in Canada has been a see-saw affair over the past two 
decades. It declined during the 'seventies, increased during the early 
"eighties as a result of the recession and eased in 1985 and 1986, the 
most recent years for which statistics are available. 

95° 

In 1969 4,851,000 women, men and children - close to one-quarter 
of the population - were below the poverty line. By 1981 the number of 
people with low incomes had dropped to 3,495,000 or 14.7 percent of the 
population. The recession of 1981-82 brought rising unemployment which 
added 719,000 Canadians to the poverty rolls between 1981 and 1984. By 
1984 the number of low-income Canadians hit 4,214,000 or 17.3 percent of 


the population. 


Fortunately poverty has eased in the past few years. In 1985 it 
declined to 3,951,000 persons or 16.0 percent of the population. At last 
count (1986) 3,689,000 Canadians had incomes below the poverty line, which 
amounts to 14.9 percent of the population. More than half a million 
individuals (525,000) were removed from the ranks of the poor between 1984 


and 1986. 


The real success story is the reduction in poverty among Canada's 
elderly. In 1980 61.5 percent of unattached seniors were below the 
poverty line. By 1986 42.7 percent had low incomes - still high, but much 
better than at the beginning of the decade. The poverty rate for families 
with heads 65 or older declined from 41.4 percent in 1969 to 14.2 percent 
in 1980 and just 9.5 percent in 1986. Improvements in the retirement 
income system, such as the federal Guaranteed Income Supplement for the 
low-income elderly and the maturation of the Canada and Quebec Pension 


Plans, largely take the credit for fighting poverty among the aged. 


Despite the welcome progress against poverty, 3./ million 
Canadians remain poor, including more than a million children under age 16 


(1,016,000 in 1986) or one child in every six. 


Certain groups are particularly vulnerable to poverty. Over half 
(56.0 percent) of one-parent families headed by women are poor. Six in 
ten children being ee ee a sole-support mother are poor. Four in ten 
unattached women (those who live alone or with non-relatives) are poor. 
Almost half of unattached Canadians below the age of 25 were poor at last 
count, as were 42.7 percent of the unattached elderly. Families headed by 


persons under 25 also face poor odds: three in ten had low incomes in 


1986. 


There are wide regional variations in poverty, just as there are 
in unemployment and average incomes. Newfoundland has the highest poverty 
rates (two in ten families and half of single Newfoundlanders have low 
incomes). Ontario has the lowest poverty rates, with fewer than one in 
ten families and three in ten unattached individuals living below the 


poverty line in 1986. 


The 'feminization of poverty' is a striking long-term trend, 
although it has not increased during the ‘eighties. In 1961 13.2 percent 
of low-income families were headed by women; by 1986 their proportion had 
almost tripled to 35.1 percent. Women comprise 61.6 percent of poor 
unattached individuals. Females are overrepresented among Canada's poor: 
they make up 56.1 percent of all children and adults living on low incomes 


as opposed to 50.8 percent of the population as a whole. 


This report presents a detailed statistical portrait of poverty in 
Canada and looks both at poverty today and changes in poverty over time. 
The study also charts trends in average incomes and earnings and examines 


the unchanging unequal distribution of income. 


DEFINITIONS 


Every year Statistics Canada conducts a household survey of 
families and unattached individuals to obtain information on the 
distribution of income as well as the nature and extent of poverty in 
Canada. The survey on which this report is based, conducted in April of 
1987, sampled 35,612 private households from all parts of the country 
except for the Yukon and Northwest Territories, Indian reserves and 
institutions (prisons, mental hospitals, homes for the elderly, and so 
on). As a result, the survey underestimates the true extent of poverty in 


this country. The study looked at incomes for the 1986 calendar year. 


The 1986 statistics presented in this report are taken mainly from 
Statistics Canada's Income Distributions by Size in Canada, 1986. Data 
for earlier years are from previous editions of that document. Some of 
the statistics in this report are previously unpublished and were provided 
to the National Council of Welfare by Statistics Canada. The Council is 
grateful to officials at Statistics Canada for their assistance, though of 
course they are in no way responsible for our analysis and interpretation 


Of) the data. 


The poverty statistics that follow are broken down according to 
families and unattached individuals. The survey which gathered the data 
defines a family as “a group of individuals sharing a common dwelling 
unit and related by blood, marriage or adoption”. An unattached 
individual is a “person living alone or in a household where he/she is 


not related to other household members”. 


In families consisting of married couples with or without 
children, the husband is considered to be the head. In single-parent 


families with unmarried children, the parent is defined as the head, while 


the member who is the major breadwinner is the head in one-parent families 
with married children. In families where relationships are neither 
husband-wife nor parent-child, the eldest member normally is considered as 


the head. 


Income is money income reported by all family members 15 years 
or older from the following sources: wages and salaries (before 
deductions for income taxes, unemployment insurance and pension plans), 
net income from self-employment, investment income, government transfer 
payments (e.g., family allowances, the child tax credit, Old Age Security, 
provincial tax credits), pensions and miscellaneous (e.g., scholarships, 
alimony). The definition of income excludes gambling wins and losses, 
capital gains or losses, receipts from the sale of property or personal 
belongings, income tax refunds, loans received or repaid, lump sum 
settlements of insurance policies and income in kind (e.g., free meals, 
living accommodation, food or fuel produced on the family's or 


individual's own farm). 


Statistics on the low-income population are calculated using 
Statistics Canada's low income cut-offs which are set at levels where, 
on average, 58.5 percent of income (20 percentage points above the 
average) goes to food, clothing and shelter. The low income cut-offs vary 
according to size of family and of community. We use the terms “low 


income cut-off" and “poverty line” synonymously. 


The Appendix gives the low income lines used to produce the 
poverty statistics presented in this report. The National Council of 
Welfare's publication 1988 Poverty Lines explains the poverty lines and 


gives estimates for 1988 as well as final figures for 1980 through 1987. 


A poor or low-income family (we use the terms 


Synonymously) has an income below the poverty line, while a “non-poor” 


family has an income above the poverty line. The same thing applies for 


unattached individuals. 


The tables in the following two chapters give two types of 
information. The number of poor families and unattached individuals 
indicates the actual number of families or unattached persons in each 
category, while the poverty rate expresses the number of low-income 
families or unattached persons as a percentage of all families or 
unattached persons in a particular category. (The term “incidence of 
poverty" is sometimes used as a synonym for poverty rate). For example, 
there were an estimated 3,689,000 low-income Canadians in 1986 and they 
represented 14.9 percent of the total population (3,689,000 divided by 
24.8 million). The higher the poverty rate, the greater the risk of 


poverty for a family or unattached individual in a given category. 


The chapter entitled "The Changing Face of Poverty” is based on an 
analysis of changes in the composition of poverty as measured by poverty 
shares or distributions. The distribution of poverty is the 
percentage of the low-income population that is made up by families, 
unattached individuals or persons in different categories such as age, sex 
and employment status. For example, females make up 56.1 percent of 
low-income Canadians; since their share of all Canadians (poor and 
non-poor together) is only 50.8 percent, we can say that women are over— 


represented among the poor. 


Figure 1 
NUMBER OF CANADIANS BELOW 
THE POVERTY LINE, 1980-1986 
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Figure 2 
PERCENTAGE OF CANADIANS BELOW 
THE POVERTY LINE, 1960-1986 
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POVERTY TRENDS 


a. The General Picture (Table A, Figures 1 to 6) 


At the end of the 'sixties, 23 percent of the Canadian population 
— one person in four - were below the poverty line. The most recent 
statistics, for 1986, show poverty at 14.9 percent —- one Canadian in 


seven. The incidence of poverty was cut by one-third from 1969 to 1986. 


TABLE A 


POVERTY TRENDS, 1969-1986 


Unattached 
Families Individuals All Persons 

Poverty Poverty Poverty 

Rate Number Rate Number Rate Number 
1969 20 364 1 ,002 ,000 PD os 693 ,000 235 7, G8 515,000 
1979 he 788 ,000 WwOSS POL. OO0 yy 3,728 ,000 
1980 aay 745 ,000 39.6 1,041,000 biel 3,475,000 
1981 12.0 768 ,O00 Sy akto' 962 ,000 ae 3,495,000 
1982 13.4.2 869 ,000 37.4 998 ,000 16.1 3 ,897 ,000 
1983 14.0 924 ,000 Ue Dees 1,091 ,000 beet AALS) SOUR 
1984 Te 972 ,000 Sires) 1 ,026 ,000 i oe 4,214,000 
1985 i353 908 ,000 36.8 1 ,009 ,000 16.0 3°,9915,000 
1986 12.3 851,000 34.3 982 ,000 14.9 3,689 ,000 
Percentage 

Change 

1969/86 -40.9% = 15.17 -19.9% Lig Ee es -35.5% -24.0% 
1980/86 0.8 [422 -13.4 = =] 53 6.2 


1985/86 onl AS. Oreo -6.8 aac =6.59 =6..6 


Figure 3 
NUMBER OF FAMILIES BELOW 
THE POVERTY LINE, 1980-1986 


Figure 4 
PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES BELOW 
THE POVERTY LINE, 1960-1986 
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Figure 5 
NUMBER OF UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS 
BELOW THE POVERTY LINE, 1980-1966 


Figure 6 
PERCENTAGE OF UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS 
BELOW THE POVERTY LINE, 1980-1986 
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While poverty declined during the ‘seventies, it increased 
substantially during the first half of the ‘eighties as a result of the 


recession of 1981/82. However poverty has eased over the past few years. 


In 1980 3,475,000 women, men and children lived below the poverty 
line - 15.1 percent of all Canadians. Their ranks swelled steadily and 
significantly until they reached 4,214,000 or 17.3 percent of the 
population in 1984. Fortunately the number and percentage of poor 
Canadians has fallen since to 3,951,000 and 16.0 percent in 1985 and 
3,689,000 or 14.9 percent in 1986. Figure 1 traces the trend in the 
number of low-income Canadians from 1980 to 1986, while Figure 2 shows the 


overall poverty rate. 


The up-and-down trend in family poverty is similar. The 
percentage of Canadian families with low incomes fell from 20.8 percent in 
1969 to 12.0 percent in 1981, rose to 14.5 percent by 1984 and then eased 
to 13.3 percent in 1985 and 12.3 percent in 1986. The number of families 
below the poverty line went from 745,000 in 1980 to 972,000 in 1984 and 
declined to 908,000 in 1985 and 851,000 in 1986. Figures 3 and A plot y the 


trends. 


The poverty rate has fluctuated for unattached Canadians, as 
indicated in Figure 5. It peaked at 41.3 percent in 1983 and fell to a 
low of 34.3 percent in 1986. However close to a million (982 ,000) 
unattached individuals - one in three - are below the poverty line. They 
are three times more likely to be poor than persons who live in families 


(34.3 percent as opposed to 12.3 percent). 


b. Poverty by Province (Tables B to D, Figures 7 to 25) 


Table B summarizes the latest low-income statistics for each 


province. Ontario and Newfoundland are at opposite ends of the poverty 


spectrum. 
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The family poverty rate ranges widely from a low of 8.7 percent in 
Ontario to a high of 21.2 percent in Newfoundland. The percentage of 
low-income unattached individuals varies from 28.3 percent in Ontario to 
49.1 percent in Newfoundland. The poverty rate for all persons — women, 
men and children together - goes from 10.8 percent in Ontario to 


22.8 percent in Newfoundland. 


TABLE B 


POVERTY BY PROVINCE, 1986 


Unattached 
Families Individuals All Persons 

Poverty Poverty Poverty 

Rate Number Rate Number Rate Number 
Newfoundland 227. 30 ,600 49.12 12 ,800 220874 128 ,300 
Po Eed. Vso 3 ,400 41.8 4,900 ea Los S00 
Nova Scotia 145 33,200 eyo 295500 Mores: 134 ,900 
New Brunswick 14.3 2TeZO0 37.65 22,000 160.2 rio 7500 
Quebec 15.3 265,100 44.6 329,000 18.1 1,192 ,000 
Ontario B./ 216,200 28.33 292 ,600 boss 969 5200 
Manitoba 14.5 40 ,800 3082 38 ,300 ae 180 ,600 
Saskatchewan 16.4 42 ,600 3OF2 40 ,300 eles 189 ,700 
Alberta LO%7 66 ,400 SSO 8175900 ¥395 306 , 100 
B.C. 3.3 105 ,500 Soe 131 ,600 16.3 461 ,600 


Canada 12.32 851,000 34.3% 982 ,000 14.9% 3,689 ,00 


Figure 7 Figure 8 
PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES BELOKH PERCENTAGE OF UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS SELOW 
THE POVERTY LINE, BY PROVINCE, 1986 i , THE POVERTY LINE, BY PROVINCE, 1986 
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Figure 9 
PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS BELOW 
THE POVERTY LINE, BY PROVINCE, 1986 
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TABLE C 


1981 AND 1986 


ons eee Se ee tet Se ee eet 


Poverty 
Rate 


17.42% 
15.0 
15.4 
17.6 
14.8 
0.9 
14.5 
14.9 
8.3 
9.4 


12.04 


Number 


23,000 

4,600 
32 ,300 
31,500 
253,400 
229 ,600 
38 ,400 
36 ,900 
49 ,200 
69,100 


768 ,000 


Poverty 


Rate 


21.224 


9.8 
14.5 
14.3 
153 

8./ 
14.5 
16.4 
Loe, 
ere) 


12.34 


Number 


30,600 

3,400 
33,200 
27 ,200 
285,100 
216,200 
40 ,800 
42 ,600 
66 ,400 
105,500 


851,000 


Percentage Change 


1981/1986 
Poverty 
Rate Number 
21.82 33.0% 
=34.7 =261 
-528 2.8 
-1é28 1 Sy 
3.4 12.5 
an Bea) = Jeo 
0.0 6.3 
i Ese 15.4 
28.9 33.0 
41°55 SPAS 
2a dh 10.8% 


All provinces except Prince Edward Island experienced an increase 


in family poverty as a result of the recession of the early ‘eighties. 


Most provinces have seen a decline in family poverty since 1984, the 


exceptions being Manitoba and Saskatchewan which had the same percentage 


of low-income families in 1986 as 1984, 


trends in family poverty in each province during the ‘eighties. 


Figures 10 through 19 show the 
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Table C compares the family poverty statistics in 1981 and 1986 


In four provinces - Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 


for each province. 


New Brunswick and Ontario - by 1986 family poverty had fallen below the 


Manitoba had the same percentage of its families in 
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Figure 13 
PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES SELOW THE 
POVERTY LINE, NEW BRUNSWICK, 19841-4986 


Figure 15 
PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES SELOW 
POVERTY LINE, ONTAAIO, 
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Figure 
PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES BELOW THE 
POVERTY LINE, NOVA SCOTIA, 1961-1986 
Figure 14 
PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES BELOW THE 


POVERTY LINE, QUEBEC, 1980- 
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Figure 17 


PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES BELOW THE 
POVERTY LINE, SASKATCHEWAN, 1981-1986 
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TABLE D 


POVERTY AMONG UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS, 
BY PROVINCE, 1981 AND 1986 


Percentage Change 


gh ISd 1986 1981/1986 
Poverty Poverty Poverty 

Rate Number Rate Number Rate Number 
Newfoundland 42.14 10 ,600 49.12 12 ,800 15.04 20.8% 
Pobed. 46.1 4,800 41.8 4,900 ee. 2 ol 
Nova Scotia 42.9 31 206 i Se, 29 500 =] Ges 6.09 
New Brunswick 43.7 22, 108 Sieh 22,600 -14.4 7 Age 
Quebec 48.5 314 ,600 44.6 B29 5000 ge 8) 4.6 
Ontario 3455 301,100 23.3 292 ,600 os Ne er = 20 
Manitoba 31st 42 ,300 30.2 38 ,300 oe =oao 
Saskatchewan SF aid 38 ,500 Soez BOSS OU ees 4.7 
Alberta 2642 74,100 31.0 81,500 18.3 10.0 
B.C. 34.1 122 ,200 32.0 1315600 = Srae Trad. 
Canada 37.87 962 ,000 34.3% 982 ,000 ae ap 4 2.1% 


Table D shows that unattached individuals in most provinces faced 


a lower risk of poverty in 1986 than in 1981. 


The notable exceptions are 


Newfoundland and Alberta, where substantially more unattached individuals 


are poor today than when the recession began. 


Figures 20 through 29 illustrate the trends in poverty among 


unattached individuals in each province during the "eighties. 


| Figure 20 


Figure 24 
PERCENTASE OF UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS BELOW PERCENTAGE OF UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS BELOW THE 


ent LINE, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, 1961-1986 
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Figure 22 
PERCENTAGE OF UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS BELOW 
THE POVERTY LINE, NOVA SCOTIA, 1961-1986 


Figure 23 
PERCENTAGE OF UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS BELOW 
THE POVERTY LINE, NEW BRUNSWICK, 1981-1986 
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Figure 24 
PERCENTAGE OF UNATTACHED INDIVIOQUALS BELOW 
THE POVERTY LINE, QUEBEC, 1980-1986 
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PERCENTAGE OF UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS BELOW 
THE POVERTY LINE, ONTARIO, 1980-1986 
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Figure 27 


PERCENTAGE OF UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS BELOW 
THE POVERTY LINE, SASKATCHEWAN, 1961-1966 
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THE POVERTY LINE, ALBERTA, 1961- 
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Figure 29 
PERCENTAGE OF UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS BELOW 
THE POVERTY LINE, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1980-1985 
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c. Poverty by Sex (Tables E to G, Figures 30 and 31) 


Four in ten families headed by women are poor, compared to only 
one in ten led by men. An estimated 298,700 families headed by women — 
38.7 percent of all female-led families - had low incomes in 1986. The 
comparable poverty figures for families with male heads were 552,300 and 
9.0 percent. (There are more poor male-led families, even though their 
poverty rate is much lower than that of families led by women, simply 


because there are so many more families in general headed by men). 


Families led by women run over four times the risk of poverty as 
families with male heads. The poverty gap between female-led and male-led 


families has not narrowed appreciably since 1980. 


TABLE E 


TRENDS IN FAMILY POVERTY, 
BY SEX OF HEAD, 1980-1986 


Female Head Male Head 

Rate Number Rate Number 

1980 LS Dd, 2634/00 8.8% 481,300 

1981 38.1 259 ,600 8.9 508 ,400 

1982 419 80372500 oy 565, 700 

1983 ASiu 310 ,500 10.4 613,500 

1984 es) 332,400 10.8 639 ,600 

1985 331,400 9.5 576 ,600 

1986 38.7 298 , 700 9.0 552 ,300 
Percentage 

Change 
1980/86 -10.4% 1a Wee Y4 3% 14.87 


Ze3 
1985/86 =o =9e7 =5.9 =the 2 
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Unattached women run a greater risk of poverty than unattached 
men, though the gap between them is not as wide as it is for families 
headed by women and by men. Table F indicates that four in ten unattached 
women were poor in 1986 compared to three in ten unattached men. The 
percentage of unattached women living in poverty declined from 1983 to 
1986, in part due to the significant reduction in poverty among the 
unattached elderly (discussed later). The poverty rate for unattached men 


increased from 1981 to 1983 but decreased from 1983 to 1986. 


TABLE F 


TRENDS IN POVERTY, UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS, 
BY SEX, 1980-1986 


Women Men 

Rate Number Rate Number 

1980 Ld) athe 696 ,400 Doe ive 344 ,600 

1981 45.0) 644 ,500 2855 317,500 

1982 apt 629,700 SRS: 368 , 300 

1983 46.6 688 ,400 84°36 402 ,600 

1984 42.7 632,000 32.0 394 ,000 

1985 ve eS) 631,600 S023 377 ,400 

1986 38.5 604 ,900 29.2 377,100 
Percentage 

Change 
1980/86 -18.82 =13 alZ -1./2 —9.47% 


1985/86 —S al —h a2 4.3 =a: 1 


poverty rate (%) 
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Figure 30 
PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES BELOW THE POVERTY LINE, 
BY SEX OF HEAD, 1960-19866 
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Figure 34 
PERCENTAGE OF UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS 
BELOW THE POVERTY LINE, BY SEX, 1980-1986 
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Data on the total number of low-income Canadians (including 
children) of each sex are given below. Table G shows that two million 
females were poor at last count. They accounted for 56.1 percent of 
low-income Canadians but only 50.8 percent of all Canadians. Women 
are even more overrepresented among the elderly poor: they comprise 
71.7 percent of all seniors below the poverty line - much more than 


their 57.3 percent share of the entire (poor and non-poor) aged 


population. 
TABLE G 
POOR CANADIANS, BY SEX AND GENERATION, 1986 
Female Male All 
Percentage Percentage Percentage 

Number Distribution Number Distribution Number Distributic 
Children 
(under 16) 487 ,700 48.04 5284300 52404 1,016,000 100.02 
Adults 
(16 - 64) 1,236,900 56.4 956 ,100 43.6 Z,, 193 3000 100.0 
Elderly 
(65 and 
Older) 344 ,200 Va Weng} 135 ,800 ZGie5 480 ,000 100.0 
TOTAL 2,069 ,500 56.1% 15619 500 43.92% 3,689 ,000 100.0% 
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d. Child Poverty (Tables H to L, Figures 32 to 34) 


Families with children experienced a substantial increase in 
poverty as a result of the recession, though the situation improved in 
1985 and 1986. However family poverty rates still have not returned to 


their pre-recession levels. 


Table H gives the trends in poverty according to the number of 
children under age 16 in the family. For all families, poverty peaked in 
1984 and has declined since. However only childless couples had a lower 
poverty rate in 1986 than in 1980; families with children stidi run. a 


higher risk of poverty now than at the start of the decade. 


Childless couples are much less likely to be poor than are 
families with children. The poverty rate for families with one and two 
children is double that for families with no children. Families with 
three or more children have a high poverty rate - 21.5 percent, which 


means that one in every five are below the poverty line. 


Table I compares the composition of poor and all families 
according to the number of children. One in three low-income families 
has no children (36.7 percent) compared to over half of all families 
(53.4 percent). Clearly, then, the majority of low-income families have 
children, while less than half of all families now have children to 
support. (Note, however, that Table I includes older families which are 
beyond normal child-rearing years). Among families with children, those 
with only one child are the largest category for both low-income and all 
families, followed by families with two children and those with three or 


more children. 


»: DG 


TABLE H 


TRENDS IN FAMILY POVERTY, 


BY NUMBER OF CHILDREN, 1980-1986 


No Children 


Rate 
1980 ae 9A 
1981 Sa / 
1982 8.9 
1983 res: 
1984 Jat 
1985 8.8 
1986 8.5 
Percentage 

Change 

1980/86 SLORay 
1985/86 eek 


Number 


283,100 
275,700 
296 ,300 
329 ,900 
339,200 
316,900 
312,300 


10537 
—-1.5 


Number of Poor Families 


iChitd 

Rate Number 
14.5% 181,000 
13.9 191 3200 
16.4 226,800 
fic 243 ,000 
LO et 258 ,600 
17.0 232,400 
16.4 224 ,700 
13307 2457 

—3.5 3.3 


2 Children 


Rate 


13.64 
i337 
16.2 
ee 
Feats: 
16.8 
15.2 


11.82 
=o.) 


Number 


176 ,600 
175,100 
212,000 
217,100 
233,300 
226,100 
195,700 


10.8% 
met a 


3 or More 


Rate Number 
18.52%. 103), 600 
21.6 126 ,000 
24a<0 133 ,800 
24.6 134 ,900 
es SS 140,900 
poles Isl ,7GG 
21s 118 ,300 
L6¢22 Tas 
—-14.7 LOZ 
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TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF POOR AND ALL FAMILIES, 
BY NUMBER OF CHILDREN, 1986 


Poor Families All Families 
Number Percentage Number Percentage 
No children 3225,.300 36.7% 3 ,682 ,500 53.44 
One child 224 ,700 26.4 1,372 .300 oe 
Two children 195700 2360) 1,289 ,600 18.7 
Three or more 
children 118,300 1320 551,700 8.0 


Total 851,000 100.024 6 ,896 ,000 100.04 
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TABLE J 
POVERTY TRENDS, CHILDREN UNDER 16, 
1980-1986 
Number of Number of Poverty 
Poor Children All Children Rate 
1980 896 ,000 549635200 La.07 
1981] 969 ,000 5,886 ,400 16.5 
1982 In tlL3 3000 31,063,900 1950 
1983 1 2317,000 5,847 ,300 19.3 
1984 1’, 209;,000 DyOLOg 200 20.8 
1985 1,126,000 54,787 .200 19.0 
1986 1,016,000 5,759,100 17.6 
Percentage 
Change 
1980/86 13.42 ie 7 123% 
1985/86 Oso 0.5 =O 7 


Child poverty rose sharply with the recession and has eased 
somewhat in the past few years, though it is still widespread. At last 
count more than a million children under the age of 16 - 1,016,000 - 


lived in low-income families. One child in six is poor. 


Table J shows that the number of poor children increased from 
896,000 in 1980 to 1,209,000 in 1984 and subsided to 1,016,000 in 1986. 
Even with the decline in 1985 and 1986, there were still many more poor 
children in 1986 than in 1980. The number of low-income children 
increased by 13.4 percent between 1980 and 1986, whereas the overall 


child population fell by 3.7 percent during the same period. 
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Figure 33 
PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN UNDER AGE 16 
BELOW THE POVERTY LINE, 1980-1986 
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Figure 34 
PERCENTAGE OF CHILOREN UNDER AGE 16 
BELOW THE POVERTY LINE. BY PROVINCE, 1966 
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Figure 32 plots the trend in the number of low-income children 


under age 16 from 1980 to 1986 and Figure 33 gives child poverty rates. 


Figure 34 ranks child poverty according to province. In 1986 
Newfoundland had the highest proportion of poor children - 26.8 percent 
lived in low-income families - and Ontario, at 13.4 percent, had the 
lowest rate of child poverty. Table K, below, gives both the number and 
percentage of all low-income children in each province, as well as those 
being raised by two parents and by single-parent mothers. (Due to insuf- 
ficient sample size, estimates of the number and percentage of children in 


single-parent families led by men in each province are not available). 


TABLE K 


CHILD POVERTY, BY PROVINCE AND TYPE OF FAMILY, 1986 


Poor Children Under Age 16 


Female 
All Families Couples Single Parents 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
Nfld. 44 ,600 26.8% 34 ,500 23 2% 7 ,800 Tish 
Pekie le 5,100 1.'5 3,500 12.0 1,300 49.8 
N.S. 39 ,000 i.38 20 ,900 12.4 it 5',.200 70eo 
N.B. 33 ,600 20ie2 Eo , 400 1B sf 12 ,900 76.4 
Que. 282,100 Li. 2 181,200 14.1 89 ,300 64.1 
Ont. 268 ,/00 13.4 £51,900 8.6 105 ,500 Ded 
Man. 58 ,600 24.3 36 5400 17.8 19,700 69 .6 
Sask. 64 ,600 Zed 42,200 19.4 19 ,600 68.7 
Alta. 937,000 1526 55n200 Loy 34 ,000 ep ir 
B.C. 176;,300 2052 65 ,000 i263 JI— IVC 70.5 


CANADA 1,016,000 17.67 610,400 12.22% 361 ,000 61.8% 


a Ge 


Table K also shows wide interprovincial variations in child 
poverty for two-parent families and one-parent families headed by women. 
Child poverty among couples ranged from 23.5 percent in Newfoundland to 
8.6 percent in Ontario; 34,500 or 23.5 percent of all (146,800) children 
living in two-parent families are poor in Newfoundland, compared to 
151,900 or only 8.6 percent of Ontario's 1,766,300 children being raised 
in two-parent households. Newfoundland also has the highest child poverty 
rate for single-parent families led by women - 7,800 or 72.9 percent of 
all children being raised by sole-support mothers were poor in 1986 - 
while Prince Edward Island, at 49.8 percent, has the lowest rate, if 


one-half can be considered a 'low' figure. 


Of the total 1,016,000 low-income children in Canada, 610,400 or 
60.1 percent live in two-parent families; 361,000 or 35.5 percent are 
being raised by female single parents; the remaining 44,600 live with 
sole-support fathers. The comparable breakdown for all children (poor and 
non-poor together) are: 86.5 percent in two-parent families (4,995 ,550 
children), 10.1 percent in female one-parent families (583,800 children) 


and 4.4 percent in father-led single-parent families (193,400 children). 


Table L shows the number and percentage of low-income boys and 
girls under age 16 from 1981 through 1986, as well as the total number of 
boys and girls (i.e., poor and non-poor together). The poverty rate for 
girls under 16 - 17.5 percent in 1986 - is virtually the same as for boys 
- 17.7 percent. For both girls and boys, poverty rose significantly from 


1981 to 1984 and eased in 1985 and 1986. 
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e. Single Parents and Couples With Children (Table M, Figures 35 to 37) 


TABLE M 


TRENDS IN POVERTY, SINGLE PARENTS AND 


COUPLES WITH CHILDREN, 1981-1986 


Female Male Couples 
Single Parents Single Parents With Children 
Rate Number Rate Number Rate Number 
1981 52.8% 199 ,000 5352 9 ,000 9Ma7 289 ,000 
1982 5g34 236,000 22% 2 14 ,000 11.2 339 ,000 
1983 Spe WS) 232 ,000 eM Oe 13 ,000 1250 358 ,000 
1984 59.6 258 ,000 PE) 16,000 12.4 366 ,000 
1985 60.3 261 ,000 26.8 15,000 Ih rsa 932,000 
1986 56.0 233 ,000 22.9 16,000 10.4 309 ,000 
Percentage 
Change 
1981/1986 6.1% Lies 47.7% 77.8% 9.54 6.9% 
1985/1986 af er ies -14.6 67 =0.9 =e 


Note: Family heads are under age 65, children under age 18. 
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More than half of single-parent families led by women - 
56.0 percent or 233,000 — had incomes below the poverty line at last 
count. Two in ten single-parent families headed by men - 22.9 percent 
or 16,000 - and only one in ten couples were poor in 1986. Sole-support 


mothers face five times the risk of poverty as two-parent families. 


Fortunately family poverty has subsided since the 


mid-'eighties. 


Figure 35 shows that the upward march of poverty among 
single-parent families headed by women peaked in 1985 and declined 
significantly in 1986. The poverty rates for male single parents and 
couples with children fell in 1985 and 1986, as illustrated in Figures 36 
and 37. 


Figure 35 
PERCENTAGE OF FEMALE SINGLE-PARENT FAMILIES 
BELOW THE POVERTY LINE, 1984-1986 
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Figure 36 
PERCENTAGE OF MALE SINGLE-PARENT FAMILIES 
BELOW THE POVERTY LINE, 1984-1986 
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Figure 37 
PERCENTAGE OF TWO-PARENT FAMILIES 
BELOW THE POVERTY LINE, 19841-1986 
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f. Age (Tables N to P, Figures 38 to 40) 


Figure 38 
PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES BELOW THE 
POVERTY LINE, BY AGE OF HEAD, 1986 


poverty rate (x) 


Figure 39 
PERCENTAGE OF UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS 
BELOW THE POVERTY LINE, BY AGE, 1986 


Under 25 


poverty rete (x) 


Figure 38 shows that families led by persons under age 25 are much 
more likely to live on low incomes than families with older heads. The 
risk of poverty declines until middle age (only 8.8 percent of families 
with heads from 45 to 54 were poor in 1986) and increases for those aged 


55 to 64 (to 11.0 percent) but is only 9.5 percent for families with 
elderly heads. 
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Young and older unattached Canadians face a high risk of poverty - 
almost half of singles under age 25 and four in ten of the unattached 
elderly and those between 55 and 64 live below the poverty line. 


Figure 39 illustrates the poverty rates. 


Poverty increased significantly in the early ‘eighties among 
non-aged families but generally subsided after 1984. Table N shows that 
the poverty rate for families headed by persons under age 25 went from 
21.2 percent in 1980 to 34.7 percent in 1983; eased to 30.1 percent in 
1984; moved up again to 32.0 percent in 1985; and declined to 30.2 percent 
in 1986 - still substantially higher than in 1980. Families led by 
Canadians in the 25 to 34 age range are still more likely to be poor than 
they were in 1980, though their poverty rate has eased in the past few 
years. The poverty rate for families led by persons aged 35 to 64 was 


lower in 1986 than in 1980, though it increased in the mid-'eighties. 


The picture is brighter for elderly families. Their poverty 
rate declined markedly from 41.4 percent in 1969 to 14.2 percent in 1980 
and just 9.5 percent in 1986. Elderly families are better off than those 
in the near-aged (60 to 64) category - 11.0 percent of the latter had low 
incomes in 1986, compared to only 9.5 percent of the former. The poverty 
rate for elderly families is lower than that for families led by persons 
under age 65 - 9.5 percent as opposed to 12.8 percent. Figure 40 tracks 


the poverty rate for aged and non-aged families between 1980 and 1986. 
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Figure 40 
PERCENTAGE OF AGED AND NON-AGED FAMILIES 
BELOW THE POVERTY LINE, 1980-1986 
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Unattached Canadians under age 44 face a greater risk of poverty 
today than in 1980. Table 0 indicates that poverty eased a bit in 1986 
among those under age 25, but not for the unattached between 25 and 44. 
Fortunately the situation has improved significantly for the unattached 
aged 45 and older, who are less likely to have low incomes today than in 


1980. 


The elderly unattached still run a very high likelihood of being 
poor (42.7 percent in 1986), but their poverty rate was much worse 
(61.5 percent) in 1980. Those aged 65 to 69 face a lower risk of 
poverty than the over-70 unattached (36.7 percent as opposed to 
44.9 percent, respectively). The marked reduction in poverty among the 
elderly unattached in 1984 (from 57.5 percent in 1983 to 49.6 percent in 
1984) undoubtedly reflected improvements in the Guaranteed Income 
Supplement. The benefit was increased by $25 a month in July of 1984 and 
by an additional $25 a month in December for persons receiving the 
Guaranteed Income Supplement at the single rate. The continued decline in 
the poverty rate for elderly families in 1985 and 1986 likely stems in 
part from the fact that more and more Canadians, as they retire, are 
eligible for better pensions than their predecessors. That being said, 
much still remains to be done to improve the retirement income system to 


make further progress against poverty among the aged. 


The two preceding tables gave information on poor families headed 
by persons 65 and older and the aged whom Statistics Canada defines as 
"unattached'. Table P looks at all low-income seniors, including 
those who live in families but are not classed as heads (e.g., spouses, 


relatives). The data are for 1986. 


One elderly Canadian in five lived below the poverty line in 
1986. The risk of poverty was significantly higher for aged women 
(23.5 percent were poor) than men (12.5 percent). The large majority of 


the aged poor (71.7 percent) are women. 
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Most low-income elderly Canadians (335,700 of the 480,000 total) 
are unattached, which means that they live alone or with non-relatives. 
Again, most of the unattached aged poor (82.3 percent) are women, mostly 
widows. Almost half (46.1 percent) of unattached elderly women are poor 


compared to 31.9 percent of unattached men aged 65 or over. 


Men make up the majority of poor elderly Canadians living in 
families. An estimated 76,000 aged men in families were below the poverty 


line in 1986 compared to 67,900 elderly women. 


It is clear that unattached elderly Canadians, men and women 
alike, face a much higher risk of poverty than those who live in families. 
Four in ten of the unattached aged were poor in 1986 compared to only one 


in ten of the elderly who live in families. 


TABLE P 


THE ELDERLY POOR, BY FAMILY STATUS AND SEX, 1986 


Percentage 

Number Poverty Rate Distribution 
In Families 
Women 67,900 794 47.22 
Men 76,000 Gao D260 
Tovar T4357,900 cormrtys 100.0 
Unattached 
Individuals 
Women 276 ,300 46.1 PAC] 
Men 59 ,400 op | Abe Dy 
Total 335,700 ae | 100.0 
All Elderly 
Women 344 ,200 ie ree lad 
Men 135 ,800 ig Ae Dies 
Total 480 ,000 18.8 100.0 
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ge Men Versus Women, Over and Under 65 (Tables Q and R, Figures 41 & 42) 


Table Q shows trends in poverty rates for families headed by men 


and women over and under age 65. 


TABLE Q 


TRENDS IN FAMILY POVERTY, 
BY SEX AND AGE OF HEAD, 1980-1986 


Aa ea ee ee Le ee 


Poverty Rate 


Under 65 Over 65 
Female Male Female Male 
1980 G6 6/7 rosen A 21 s2e 13634 
1981 40.5 Seo IAEA S | 12.9 
1982 44.7 Ae 23a 9.4 
1983 Ae | 10.4 L750 10.4 
1984 46.1 10.9 Da ote 10s 
1985 ay oes 9.6 1655 9.1 
1986 42.0 9.1 16.5 8.7 
Percentage 
Change 
1980/1986 -9 .9% 123% =—22 52% —34.6% 


The risk of poverty for families headed by women under age G5 716 
less today (an estimated 42.0 percent in 1986) than in 1980 
(46.6 percent), though the rate has moved up and down in the intervening 


years. While families led by non-aged men are much less likely to live on 


SD Se 


a low income, nonetheless their poverty rate rose each year from 1980 to 
1984 and, despite a decline in 1985 and 1986, is still one percentage 


point higher now than at the beginning of the decade. 


The poverty rate for families led by elderly women changed little 
between 1980 and 1984, except for a sharp drop (perhaps due to sample size 
variation) to 17.0 percent in 1983, but fell to 16.5 percent for 1985 and 
1986. The risk of poverty for families headed by aged men decreased 
substantially from 1980 to 1982, rose to 10.4 percent in 1983 and has 


since declined to 8.7 percent in 1986. 


Table R looks at aged and non-aged unattached women and men. The 
poverty rate for unattached men under age 65 went from 24.6 percent in 
1980 to 32.1 percent in 1983 and has since fallen to 28.8 percent in 1986. 
Unattached women under 65 saw a smaller increase in poverty as a result of 


the recession; at last count one-third were below the poverty line. 


a SS 


TABLE R 


TRENDS IN POVERTY, UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS, 
BY SEX AND AGE, 1980-1986 


Poverty Rate 


Under 65 Over 65 
Women Men Women Men 
1980 36.7% 24 04 655.47 SEC 9% 
1981 34.0 2455 OZ ie 48.4 
1982 Si key Loee 60,1 43.6 
1983 3/ 64 32 eel 60.6 48.0 
1984 374 30a) eb, UG a | 
1985 BO%.3 30.0 50 3354, 
1986 33.9 28.8 46.1 31.9 
Percentage 
Change 
1980/1986 =7.62 tly mm by 4 -29 5% —38.52 


Unattached women over 65 are still more poverty-prone than men, 


but they have seen a very significant decline in their risk of poverty in 


recent years —- from 65.4 percent in 1980 to 46.1 percent in 1986. The 


poverty rate for aged unattached men fell from 51.9 percent in 1980 to 


31.9 percentrine19s6¢ 


While low-income rates for both sexes are still 


very high — three in ten unattached elderly men and almost half of 


unattached aged women lived on low incomes in 1986 - there has been 


substantial progress against poverty among Canadians 65 and over. 


poverty rate (x) 


Figure 44 
PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES BELOW THE POVERTY LINE, 
BY SEX AND AGE OF HEAD, 1986 


7 r] 1 Seeece 


Figure 42 
PERCENTAGE OF UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS BELOW 
THE POVERTY LINE, BY SEX AND AGE, 1986 
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h. Size of Community (Tables S and T, Figures 43 and 44) 


The 1986 figures do not indicate any substantial variation in the 
risk of poverty for families living in communities of different sizes. 
The poverty rates range from 12.1 percent in small cities (30,000 to 
99,999 inhabitants) to 12.8 percent for towns with less than 30,000 
residents. The majority of low-income families - like all families 
regardless of income - live in urban areas of 100,000 or more; Table S 


presents the numbers. 


Table T looks at unattached individuals. Reflecting the overall 
trend, poverty rates for most community sizes declined after 1984, the 
exception being the 30,000 to 99,999 category where the rate went up in 
1985 but dropped sharply in 1986. Unattached individuals living in rural 
areas face the lowest risk of falling below the low-income line, while 
those in metropolitan centers (500,000 and over) have the highest poverty 


rate. 
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Figure 43 
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ADDITIONAL POVERTY STATISTICS 


a. Education (Tables U_and V, Figures 45 and 46) 


The statistics always show a clear link between education and 
poverty and the 1986 figures are no exception. The lower the education 
of a family head or unattached individual, the greater the chance of 
falling below the low-income line. A family led by someone who did not 
get to high school is four times more likely to be poor as one headed by a 


university graduate. 


In the early ‘eighties the risk of poverty increased for all 
families, including those headed by persons who graduated from 
universities, community colleges and other postsecondary institutions. 
Families led by Canadians with only a high school education registered the 
largest increase in their poverty rate from 1980 to 1983 (from 
12.2 percent to 15.7 percent, which represents a 28./ percent increase). 
By 1986 the risk of poverty had declined for all educational groups, 
though the poverty rates for families headed by persons with high school 
and postsecondary schooling have not yet returned to their pre-recession 


levels. 


Unattached individuals show a similar trend. With the exception 
of postsecondary graduates, who still face a higher poverty rate than in 
1980, unattached Canadians are less likely to be poor today than they were 
in 1980. Those at the opposite ends of the educational spectrum — 
elementary and university - have enjoyed the largest decline in their 


poverty rates from 1980 to 1986. 


1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 


Percentage 
Change 


1980/1986 
1985/1986 
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TABLE U 


FAMILY POVERTY TRENDS, 
BY EDUCATION OF HEAD, 1980-1986 


Poverty Rate 


Some 
High Some Postsecondary 
Primary School Postsecondary Graduate 
18.82% pean 5 Verpsy 4 OcOe 
18.9 TL.6 8.4 ial 
fo.6 14k 10357 7.6 
19.9 15a 9. | hed 
19.6 16.2 Zee 8.0 
18.8 14.4 Ties Se) 
16.7 14.4 11.2 Doe 
-11.22 18.024 49.3% 9.12% 
coool I bay Ore) =F. 1 -15.3 


University 
Graduate 


4.5% 
4.7 
Jeo 
Se" 
4.9 
4.6 
4.2 


—6527 
asin 


Figure 45 
PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES BELOW THE POVERTY LINE, 
BY : 


: 


1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 


Percentage 


Change 


1980/1986 
1985/1986 
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TABLE V 


POVERTY TRENDS, UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS, 
BY EDUCATION, 1980-1986 


Poverty Rate 


Some 
High Some Postsecondary 
Primary School Postsecondary Graduate 
64.3% 33614 35.3% 23.7% 
62.9 33.3 34.2 22.8 
62.4 34.5 8 fey 23.6 
67.0 SWaWE 40.0 2409 
58.0 36.4 3a6.0 26.5 
by 36.3 36.4 24.3 
53-5 34.4 33.3 25.4 
=1050/ Saal he eh Vie ya 
=6.5 =e oD 4.5 


University 
Graduate 


21.14 
733 
18.5 
19.3 
18.4 
17.6 
15.8 


—~2IL4 
mg AO) 72 
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Figure 47 
OF FAMILIES BELOW THE POVERTY LINE, 
°S LABOR FORCE STATUS, 1960-1966 


1G84 1888 
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PERCENTAGE OF UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS BELOW THE 
POVERTY LINE, BY LABOR FORCE STATUS, 1960-1986 
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TABLE W 


TRENDS IN FAMILY POVERTY, 


BY LABOR FORCE STATUS OF HEAD, 1980-1986 


Poverty Rate 


In Labor Force Not In Labor Force 

1980 $302 29.404 
1981 Leo Dies 
1982 955 Zh-et 
1983 LOeS 21 es 
1984 14 Zier 
1985 9.6 paps 
1986 9.0 23.3 

Percentage 

Change 
1980/1986 | Daal 4 =—21 537 
1985/1986 -6.2 -8.6 
TABLE X 
POVERTY TRENDS, UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS 
BY LABOR FORCE STATUS , 1980-1986 
Poverty Rate 
In Labor Force Not In Labor Force 

1980 21.17% 66.77 
1981 20 «4 64 el 
1982 20.6 64.) 
1983 2 Nee 64.4 
1984 24.0 SB 7 
1985 2354 56.0 
1986 22-3 52.4 

Percentage 

Change 
1980/1986 208% —2 47 
1985/1986 -4./ —-6.4 
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b. The Link to the Labor Force (Tables W to AF) 


Not surprisingly, families whose heads are not in the labor force 
(i.e., are neither employed nor actively looking for work) are more 
poverty prone. Twenty-three percent were poor in 1986, as opposed to only 


nine percent of families with heads in the labor force. 


Over half of unattached individuals who are not in the labor force 
were poor in 1986, which is a marked improvement over the two-thirds 


figure in 1980. 


Contrary to what many people believe, most poor families are 
headed by persons who work or are actively searching for a job. In 
1986 55.7 percent of low-income families were headed by men or women in 
the labor force, and 26.7 percent were led by someone who worked 49 weeks 
or longer. In contrast, most poor unattached individuals (61.1 percent in 


1986) are not in the labor force. 


The more weeks worked by a head who is employed, the less the 
chance a family will be poor. The. poverty rate was a very high 
42.2 percent for families whose heads worked only one to nine weeks in 
1986, and the risk dropped progressively until it reached only 5.2 percent 
for families headed by persons working between 49 and 52 weeks. Table Y 
gives the figures for families and Table Z indicates the same pattern for 


unattached Canadians. 
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TABLE Y 


FAMILY POVERTY, BY WEEKS WORKED BY HEAD, 1986 


Number of 


Weeks Worked Poverty Rate Poor Families 
0 26.8% S08, 200 
Leeks 42.2 42 ,600 
10-889 33.6 69 ,800 
20) = 29 20.6 57 ,900 
JO) == 39 17.6 40 ,800 
40 - 48 11.6 314500 
AS hes A a2 227,200 
TABLE Z 


POVERTY AMONG UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS, BY WEEKS WORKED, 1986 


Number of Poor 


Weeks Worked Poverty Rate Unattached Individuals 
0 5343% 553 ,800 
|, 78.6 47,100 
LO S219 7065 923300 
20 29 48.0 68 ,700 
30 3439 38.7 42,200 
40 - 48 2538 33,400 


49 - 52 11.6 144,400 


a ee 


Table AA shows that families whose heads work part-time run a 


five times greater risk of poverty as families led by full-time workers 


(21.7 percent versus 4.8 percent). As expected, the poverty rate among 


families whose heads did not work in 1986 was even higher. The same 


pattern applies for unattached individuals, as Table AB demonstrates. 


Full-time 
Part-time 


Did not work 


Full-time 
Part-time 


Did not work 


TABLE AA 


FAMILY POVERTY, BY FULL/PART—TIME 
WORKER STATUS OF HEAD, 1986 


Poverty Rate Number of Poor Families 
4.8% 204 ,200 
Ded 265 ,500 
26.8 381,200 
TABLE AB 


POVERTY AMONG UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS, 
BY FULL/PART-TIME WORKER STATUS, 1986 


Number of Poor 


Unattached 

Poverty Rate Individuals 
8.7% 99,200 

48.2 329 ,000 
DBwd 553 ,800 
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Unemployment also worsens the odds. Families whose heads were 
out of work at some point in 1986 were twice as likely to be poor as those 


in which no member was unemployed. Table AC gives the results. 


TABLE AC 


FAMILY POVERTY, BY UNEMPLOYMENT 
EXPERIENCE, 1986 


Number of 


Poverty Rate Poor Families 
No one unemployed 10.52 509 ,700 
Head unemployed 260 260 ,400 
Other members unemployed 169 80 ,800 


The risk of poverty is dramatically reduced for families with 
more than one earner. The 1986 poverty rates were 19.2 percent for 
families with one earner, 5.3 percent for those with two earners and only 
2.9 percent for those with three or more earners. Table AD presents the 


statistics. 


TABLE AD 


FAMILY POVERTY, BY NUMBER OF EARNERS, 1986 


Number of 


Earners Poverty Rate Poor Families 
None 33.0% 319.000 
1 19,2 337 ,000 
2 53 164 ,200 


3 or more Zed 30 ,600 
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Families headed by persons in managerial and professional 
occupations are unlikely to live below the poverty line. Occupations with 
an above-average risk of poverty include farming, fishing and services. 
The poverty rate for families headed by workers in service industries - a 
heavy employer of women - increased from 16.2 percent in 1980 to 


19.6 percent in 1986. 


TABLE AE 


FAMILY POVERTY, BY OCCUPATION OF HEAD, 1986 


Number of 


Occupation Poverty Rate Poor Families 
Managerial 3.42 28,100 
Professional 4.6 34 ,900 
Clerical 10.2 34 ,900 
Sales 8.6 37,400 
Service 19.6 97 ,000 
Farming, fishing Loe 574,900 
Processing and machining 6.0 28,100 
Product fabrication Bal 44 ,300 
Construction 9.6 49 ,400 
Transport 9.0 ab 5200 
Not in labor force Voss) 388 ,100 


Unattached individuals who work in services, sales, product 
fabrication, construction and transport run a substantial chance of being 
poor. As with families, the poverty rate for unattached men and women who 
work in services has increased in recent years (from 38.1 percent in 1980 


to 46.3 percent in 1986). Table AF gives the figures. 


= = 


TABLE AF 
POVERTY AMONG UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS, BY OCCUPATION, 1986 


Number of Poor 


Unattached 
Occupation Poverty Rate Individuals 
Managerial 8.624 18 ,700 
Professional 13.3 50,100 
Clerical 19.8 57 ,000 
Sales 2607 36,300 
Service 46.3 112 ,900 
Farming, fishing 34.8 ie wef aL8, 
Processing and machining 20.0 14,700 
Product fabrication 17.9 21,600 
Construction 28<1 23 ,600 
Transport 20.1 22,600 
Not in labor force a2e/ 607 ,900 


ce Major Source of Income (Tables AG and AH) 


Four in ten families whose major source of income is government 
transfer payments (e.g., social assistance, the old age pension, 
unemployment insurance) were poor in 1986. Two families in ten whose 


chief source of income is self-employment were below the poverty line. 


The risk of poverty is very high for unattached Canadians who rely 
on government transfers for most of their income: six in ten have low 
incomes. Many are pensioners whose income from Old Age Security and the 
Guaranteed Income Supplement — even if supplemented by provincial benefits 


for the elderly - does not bring them up to the poverty line. 
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TABLE AG 


FAMILY POVERTY, BY MAJOR SOURCE OF INCOME, 1980-1986 


Poverty Rate 


Wages and Government 

Salaries Self-Employment Transfers Other 
1980 De Dh 17.3% Diw67Z 13.64 
1981 54 18.1 48.8 13.5 
19S2Z 565 20.1 48.9 14.3 
1983 6.3 Zee) Giz 10.6 
1984 6.4 20.6 46.3 14.9 
1985 6.0 17.4 43.7 i. 
1986 5.1 17.4 41.7 11.7 
Percentage 

Change 

1980/1986 2 at 4 0.64% 19.27 -14.0% 


Both families and unattached individuals whose chief source of 
income is government income security programs have seen a steady decline 


in their poverty rates during the ‘eighties. 


TABLE AH 


POVERTY AMONG UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS, 


BY MAJOR SOURCE OF INCOME, 1980-1986 


Poverty Rate 


Wages and Government 

Salaries Self-Employment Transfers Other 
1980 iW yp = 84.3% 24.82% 
1981 18.1 26.5% 82.0 Sh gee | 
1982 17.0 38.1 17.9 22 02 
1983 19.4 = iM irse 23.8 
1984 18.2 36./ 70.8 26.1 
1985 20.4 Ldie 2 69.5 16.8 
1986 19.6 28.6 62.5 18.9 
Percentage 

Change 

1980/1986 £027, = 


29 69G -23 8% 
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d. Immigrants and Native-Born (Tables AI and AJ) 


The poverty rate for families with Canadian-born heads 
(12.5 percent) was higher than the rate for families with foreign-born 
heads (11.6 percent) in 1986. The risk of poverty varies according to 
when the family head came to Canada: 7.4 percent for those who immigrated 
before 1946, 6.8 percent for families whose heads immigrated between 1946 


and 1960 and 15.7 percent for those who came to this country after 1960. 


TABLE AI 


FAMILY POVERTY, BY YEAR OF IMMIGRATION OF HEAD, 1986 


Number of 


Poverty Rate Poor Families 
Canadian born WOE y 689 ,300 
Immigrated 11.62 £61,700 
before 1946 Lee: 11,900 
1946 to 1960 . 6.8 32 5900 
after 1960 17 117,400 


Table AJ looks at unattached Canadians. Those who immigrated to 
this country face a higher risk of poverty than unattached native-born 


persons. 
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TABLE AJ 


POVERTY AMONG UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS, BY YEAR OF IMMIGRATION, 1986 


So ee I etic ea J ti ee et ees 


Number of Poor 


Unattached 

Poverty Rate Individuals 
Canadian born Sie 4 809 ,200 
Immigrated Stohags 172,800 
before 1946 43.0 50,100 
1946 - 1960 3050 39 ,300 
after 1960 41.9 83 ,500 


e. Homeowners and Renters (Tables AK and AL) 


The poverty rate for families that own their homes was only 
7.3 percent in 1986 - 6.2 percent for those with a mortgage and 
8.4 percent for those without a mortgage. By contrast, 25.6 percent of 


renters had low incomes. 


TABLE AK 


FAMILY POVERTY, BY TENURE, 1986 


Number of 


Poverty Rate Poor Families 
Owners Jad 361,700 
with mortgagee 6.2 162 ,500 
no mortgage 8.4 199 ,100 


Renters 25.60 489 ,300 


in’ LBS 


Unattached individuals who rent are more likely to be poor than 
those who own their homes. The incidence of poverty is substantially 
higher for unattached homeowners who have paid off their mortgage than for 
those with a mortgage because many of the former are elderly persons who 


have lower incomes than those under 65. 


TABLE AL 


POVERTY AMONG UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS, BY TENURE, 1986 


Number of Poor 


Poverty Rate Unattached Individuals 
Owners 24.42 187 ,600 
with mortgage 14.3 36 5300 
no mortgage 2903 151,200 


Renters 38.0 794 ,400 
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THE CHANGING FACE OF POVERTY 


The 1971 report of the special Senate Committee on Poverty chaired 
by Senator David Croll, Poverty in Canada, displayed a picture of an 
elderly man on its cover. Were that study to be done today, undoubtedly 
its cover photo would show an elderly woman or a young single-parent 


mother and her children. 


The 'feminization of poverty’ is not the only significant 
long-term change in the composition of poverty. So too is the increasing 
share of young people in the low-income population and the significant 
decline in the proportion of the elderly among Canada's poor. A growing 
proportion of poor Canadians rely upon government income security programs 
(such as old age pensions, unemployment insurance, the Canada and Quebec 


Pension Plans and welfare) as their chief source of income. 


There are two methods to gauge poverty - poverty rates and poverty 
distributions. Poverty rates measure the percentage of persons in 
different categories who have incomes below the poverty line: the rates 
indicate their susceptibility to or risk of poverty. Poverty shares or 
distributions, on the other hand, measure the composition of poverty: 
they indicate what percentage of the low-income population is made up by 
women and men, by persons in different age groups, by persons within and 
outside the labor force, and so on. The previous chapters dealt mainly 
with poverty rates; this chapter uses poverty distributions to examine the 


changing face of poverty in Canada. 
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a. The Feminization of Poverty (Tables AM to AP, Figures 49 and 50). 


Table AM shows that women both make up a larger percentage of 
the poor and run a higher risk of poverty than men in most categories. 
More than half (56.1 percent) of all low-income Canadians are female, and 
56.4 percent of low-income persons between the ages of 16 and 64 are 
women. Seven in ten of all the elderly poor (71.7 percent) are women. 


Women constitute 82.3 percent of the unattached aged with low incomes. 


Males make up a larger percentage of the poor in the following 
categories: children, aged persons in families, and both aged and 
non-aged family heads. However men constitute an even larger proportion 
(88.7 percent) of the total (poor and non-poor) number of family heads, 
which means that they are underrepresented among the poor in this 
category. The proportion of low-income children who are boys 
(52.0 percent) is virtually the same as the proportion of all children who 
are boys (51.7 percent). The only category where men make up a larger 
percentage of the poor than of all is elderly persons living in families; 
52.8 percent of the aged poor in families are men compared to 51.1 percent 


of all the aged in families. 


Table AM also shows that women face a higher risk of poverty than 
men in almost ever category. The last column gives the ratio of the 
female to the male poverty rate. For example, families headed by women 
are more than four times (4.30) more likely to be poor than are male-led 
families. In all but two categories the figure exceeds 1.00, indicating 
that women have a higher poverty rate than men. The poverty rate for boys 
is slightly higher than the rate for girls (17.7 percent versus 
17.5 percent). Elderly men living in families have a higher poverty rate 


than women (8.5 percent and 7.9 percent, respectively). 
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TABLE AM 


POVERTY DISTRIBUTIONS AND RATES, 
BY SEX AND CATEGORY, 1986 


Percentage of 
Poor Who Are: 


Poverty Rate 


Katto of 


Category Female Female Male Female to Male 
All Persons DOs l/s 43.97 16.5% [3e37 1.24 
Children 48.0 52-0 Lire Mes! 0<99 
Adults 56.4 43.6 14.8 Lia 1 WEE 
Aged eae Zoo 23 e265 1.88 
Persons in Families 54.1 45.9 LSeo gl peg r.Lo 
Children 48.0 52;.0 1 HSS We / 0.99 
Adults Dorit, 4 lee 12.3 oe 135 
Aged ee ape fie) fs 0393 
All Heads SS 64.9 Sots 7 920 4.30 
Aged Heads WBetD (ofl Ee MN oes) Cet 1p. 90 
Non-aged Heads Sd werd 62.0 42.0 oI 4.62 
Unattached 
Individuals 61.6 38.4 Joe 2982 Mee 
Aged 82.3 Ue few) 46.1 Sh hes) 1.45 
Non-aged 50.8 49.2 Shey) 28.8 LhAM its 


Note: The ratio divides the poverty rate for females by that for men for 
each category. The higher the figure, the larger the poverty gap 
between women and men. 


Children are under 16, adults 16 to 64 and the aged 65 and older. 


Pty of Geom 


Table AN shows that women make up a larger proportion of the 
low-income population than the population as a whole. In 1986 
56.1 percent of low-income Canadians were female compared to 50.8 percent 
of the total population. The ‘proportionality index' simply divides 
women's share of low incomes with their share of all incomes for each 
category; figures over 1.00 indicate that women are overrepresented among 


the poor, which means that they make up a larger share of the poor than 


the total. 
TABLE AN 
WOMEN AS A PERCENTAGE OF LOW-INCOME 
AND ALL, BY CATEGORY, 1986 
Proportionality 
Category Low-Income All Index 
All Persons 56.12 50s. lecl’O 
Children 48.0 48.3 0.99 
Adults 5634 50..6 leriet 
Aged Leer 5/35 lezo 
Persons in Families Sa,1 50,2 1.08 
Children 48.0 48.3 0.99 
Adults So. 7 bey BAY: bak5 
Aged CT 48.9 0.97 
All Heads Seat | i by ee Sets 
Aged Heads LBS 10.7 nS 
Non-aged Heads 37.1 Likes X28 
Unattached Individuals b1A6 54.9 Lobe 
Aged B2e5 70%3 1.08 
Non-aged 50.8 46.8 1.09 


Note: Proportionality index: figures over 1.00 indicate that females are 
overrepresented among the poor; figures under 1.00 mean that they 
are underrepresented among the poor. 


Children are under 16, adults 16 to 64 and the aged 65 and older. 


1D = 


The proportionality index for all women is 1.10, so we know that 
women aS a group are overrepresented among Canada's poor. The highest 
index - 3.28 - is for families led by persons under age 65; women 
represent 37.1 percent of poor families in this category but only 
11.3 percent of all non-aged families. The only category in which women 
are underrepresented is elderly persons living in families; they comprise 
a smaller share of the poor (47.2 percent) than all the aged in families 


(48.9 percent). 


The term ‘feminization of poverty’ implies that women are making 
up a rising proportion of the low-income population. This is a widespread 
impression, but it is only partially correct. 


While it is true that a much larger percentage of low-income 
families are headed by women today than in the past, the majority of poor 
families are still headed by men. More women than men figure among the 
unattached poor, but women have not enlarged their share of unattached 
individuals below the poverty line. The proportion of poor Canadians who 


are women has not increased during the ‘eighties. 


The proportion of low-income families led by women has increased 
markedly over the past 25 years. Figure 49 plots the trend. In 1961 only 
13.2 percent of poor families were headed by women. Their share climbed 
to 16.6 percent in 1969, 35.4 percent in 1980 and 36.5 percent in 1985, 
though it declined to 35.1 percent in 1986. The remarkable growth of 
single-parent families, largely as a result of marriage breakdown —- most 
of which are poor and led by women - is the major factor behind this 


trend. 


Women have always accounted for the majority of unattached 
individuals with low incomes. Their share was little changed in 1986 
(61.6 percent) from 1961 (62.0 percent). Figure 50 shows the long-term 


trend. 
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Figure 49 
WOMEN AND MEN AS A PERCENTAGE OF 
LOW-INCOME FAMILY HEADS, 1964-1966 
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Figure 50 
WOMEN AND MEN AS A PERCENTAGE OF LOW-INCOME 
UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS, 1964-1986 


percentage 
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Recent trends, however, do not indicate a growing feminization 
of poverty. Table AO presents a detailed breakdown of women's 
proportion of poor and all (poor and non-poor together) Canadians from 
1981 to 1986. The top half of the table gives the figures for all persons 
as well as for children under age 16, adults (16 to 64) and the elderly 
(65 and older), while the bottom half looks at families and unattached 


individuals. 


In 1981 57.3 percent of all low-income Canadians were female; in 
1986 their proportion was a bit lower (56.1 percent), though still larger 
than that of males. There is no clear pattern in the years between 1981 
and 1986 and the figures do not vary by much. Women make up a larger 
share of low-income Canadians than of all Canadians (56.1 percent as 
opposed to 50.8 percent), which means that they are overrepresented among 


the poor. 


Nor is there any evidence of feminization of child poverty in the 
‘eighties. Girls comprise slightly under half of poor and all children 
under 16, the figure ranging from 46.8 percent to 49.9 percent during the 


1981 to 1986 period. 


Women represented a somewhat smaller proportion of low-income 
Canadians aged 16 to 64 in 1986 (56.4 percent) than in 1981 
(58.1 percent), though again the figures do not vary all that much between 
1981 and 1986. 


Women make up the large majority of Canadians over 65 and under 
the poverty line - seven in ten. The trend does not suggest an increasing 
feminization of poverty among the aged. Elderly women are significantly 
overrepresented among the poor: they represent 71.7 percent of the 


elderly poor as opposed to 57.3 percent of all elderly persons. 
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TABLE AO 


WOMEN AS A PERCENTAGE OF LOW-INCOME 


AND ALL, BY CATEGORY, 1981-1986 


Children 
All Aged Under 16 Adults 16-64 Aged 
Poor All Poor All Poor All Poor All 
1981 Shes 50267 48.52% 48625 58a17 50t5% 69.14 57 oie 
1982 56.4 50.7 49.9 43.3 Set a0 Toes 5S e2 
1983 55.6 50.8 46.8 48.4 56.0 50 70.7 Siiee 
1984 Sho 50.6 47.9 4@e2 56n0 50.6 68.2 56.2 
1985 5Gat 5120 48.7 48.7 523 50.9 11.6 56ac 
1986 56.1 50.8 48.0 48.3 56.4 50.6 rh ee be WS 


nc 


Unattached Non-aged Aged 

Family Heads Individuals Unattached Unattached 

Poor All Poor All Poor All Poor All 
198] 33.38% 10.64 67.02% 56.2% 57.42% 48.9% 78.92 74.42% 
1982 34.9 11.1 63.1 spy) 50.0 47.9 $1.8 76.6 
1983 33.6 10.8 63.1 56.0 Si Ghat 72.9 ier. 
1984 34.2 1 61.6 54.6 47.7 16 Je 78.6 1D 
19.85 36.5 11.4 62.6 bere) 48.3 Siw S267 7ID69 


1986 35.1 11.2 61.6 54.9 49.2 53.2 82.3 76.3 
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One poor family in three is headed by a woman. The percentage was 
somewhat higher in 1986 than in 1981 (35.1 percent as opposed to 
33.8 percent), but there has been no significant feminization of family 


poverty so far during the ‘eighties. 


Table AO also shows trends in the proportion of low-income 
unattached individuals who are women. The figure was higher in 1981 
(67.0 percent) than in 1986 (61.6 percent). The age breakdown is 
revealing. Women made up a significantly larger percentage of the 
non-aged unattached poor in 1981 than in 1986 (57.4 percent versus 
49.2 percent). The opposite holds for the aged unattached, 78.9 percent 
of whom were women in 1981 and 82.3 percent in 1986. Again, there is no 
clear linear pattern from 1981 to 1986, since the figures have fluctuated 


from year to year. 


Table AP presents the number of one-parent families headed by men 
and women and of two-parent families from 1981 to 1986, as well as their 
relative shares of the total. In 1981 single-parent families headed by 
women represented 40.0 percent of all families with children under 18 
(199,000 out of a total 497,000) and slightly more (41.8 percent or 
233,000 out of 558,000) in 1986. One-parent families led by men account 
for only 2.9 percent of the total, though this is up from just 1.8 percent 
in 1981. The proportion of two-parent families declined from 58.1 percent 
in 1981 to 55.4 percent in 1986. In each of the three family types, there 
is no linear pattern in their relative shares since 1986. The data do not 
show a significant feminization of poverty among families with children 


during the ‘eighties to date. 


1981 
1932 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 


Note: 


i 


TABLE AP 


ONE AND TWO-PARENT FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN, 


Number 


199 ,000 
236 ,000 
232 ,000 
258,000 
261,000 
233,000 


Low-Income Families With Children 


Female Single Parents 


As 7 


Of All 


40.0% 
40.1 
38.5 
40.3 
42.9 
41.8 


BELOW THE POVERTY LINE, 1981-1986 


Male Single Parents 


As % 
Number Of All 
9 ,000 1.8% 
14 ,000 2.4 
13,000 ae 
16,000 2D 
15,000 25) 
16 ,000 2.9 


Family heads are under age 65, children under age 18. 


Two Parents 


Number 


289 ,000 
339 ,000 
358 ,000 
366 ,000 
332,000 
309 ,000 


As 7% 


Of All 


58.1% 
57.6 
59.4 
Diad 
54.6 
55.4 


b. 


1969 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF POOR FAMILIES, 
BY AGE OF HEAD, 1969-1986 


Under 25 


5.04 

8.4 
10.6 
10.9 
11.6 

ce) 
11.0 
10.3 


25-34 


16.04 
25.8 
2 Os 
28.5 
28.2 
2969 
28.2 
29.9 
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TABLE AQ 


Age of Family Head 


35-44 


19.97 
2a ave 
20.2 
We gate 
Zi. 
pskos 8) 
24.3 
22.8 


45-54 


16.42% 
L632 
14.1 
14.5 
14.5 
13.8 
12.4 
12.8 


55-64 


13.817 
13.4 
LSPs. 
13.5 
14.0 
13.5 
1, es) 
13.5 


More Younger, Fewer Older Faces Among the Poor (Tables AQ and AR, 
Figures 51 and 52) 


65 and Older 


29.6% 
£5.<0 
162 
10.5 
10.2 
L120 
10.6 
10.8 


Table AQ shows a marked increase from 1969 to 1986 in the 


proportion of low-income families headed by younger Canadians. The 


percentage of poor families led by persons under 25 doubled from 


5.0 percent in 1969 to 10.3 percent in 1986, whereas the youth portion of 


the total (poor and non-poor) population actually declined somewhat (from 


5.5 percent in 1969 to 4.2 percent in 1986). 


There were significant 


increases in poverty shares for families with heads aged 25 to 34 and 35 


to 4 


4 as well. 
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The proportion of low-income families headed by persons between 45 
and 54 declined from 16.4 percent in 1969 to 12.8 percent in 1986, which 
matched their decline in the total population. Those in the 55 to 64 age 
group stayed about the same. There was a dramatic decline in the 
percentage of low-income families headed by elderly Canadians - from 
29.6 percent in 1969 to 15.0 percent in 1980 and 10.8 percent in 1986 - 
even though their share of all families actually increased from 
13.1 percent in 1969 to 14.0 percent in 1986. Figure 51 illustrates the 
age distribution of family poverty from 1969 to 1986. 


DIFFERENT ASE GROUPS AS A PERCENTAGE OF 
LOW-INCOME UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS, 1969 AND 1985 
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TABLE AR 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF POOR UNATTACHED 
INDIVIDUALS, BY AGE, 1969-1986 


Age Group 


Under 25 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65 and Older 


1969 19.64 5.4% 23h Tedh 15.0% 50.1% 
1980 21.6 10.8 3.8 6.7 P2680 45.1 
1981 19.7 10.8 5.4 6./ 13.0 44.4 
1982 2163 11.4 6.5 1D 12.4 41.1 
1983 19.4 13.7 ao 7.4 Wie 40.9 
1984 2) 127 tad 8.2 14.1 Sey 
1985 Laeo 14.6 6.3 Veo 14.3 35.3 
1986 22.3 16.0 7.6 6.5 13.5 34.2 


Table AR and Figure 52 show each age group's share of the 
low-income unattached population. As with families, the younger age 
groups represent a larger fraction of the unattached poor now than in the 
past. By contrast, those in the older age categories - 45 and older - 
comprised a smaller proportion of the low-income unattached in 1986 than 
in 1969. Although the aged are still the largest group of the unattached 
poor, their share has fallen considerably over the years: in 1969, one 
poor unattached individual in two was elderly; by 1986, one in three was 


65 or over. 


c. The Working Poor (Figures 53 to 56) 


Figure 53 illustrates the proportion of low-income families led by 
persons in the labor force (i.e., either working or actively looking for 
work) and those not in the work force in 1969 and in 1986. The figures 
are virtually unchanged. In 1969 55.4 percent of poor families were 
headed by men or women in the labor force and 44.6 percent by those not in 
the labor force. The comparable figures in 1986 were 55.7 percent and 


44.3 percent. The majority of low-income families are working poor. 
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Figure 54 
PERCENTAGE OF LOW-INCOME FAMILIES HEADED 
FULL AND PART-TIME WORKERS, 1969 AND 4986 


percentege 


1983 
full—tise workers 
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Figure 54 compares the percentage of low-income families headed by 
full and part-time workers in 1969 and 1986. A somewhat larger percentage 
had full-time working heads in 1969 (27.4 percent) than in 1986 
(24.0 percent), while part-time workers made up a larger share in 1986 


(31.2 percent) than in 1969 (29.5 percent). 
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Figure 55 shows that only a minority of the unattached poor are in 
the labor force, though the percentage increased from 35.2 percent in 1969 
to 38.9 percent in 1986. Figure 56 indicates little change in the 
proportion of low-income unattached individuals working full-time (only 
10.5 percent in 1969 and 10.1 percent in 1986), though more are working 
part-time today (33.5 percent in 1986) than in the late ‘sixties 
(26.4 percent). In 1969 63.1 percent of the low-income unattached did not 


work, in contrast to 56.4 percent in 1986. 


d. Sources of Income (Figures 57 and 58) 


Low-income families with government income transfers as their 
major source of income rose from 43.0 percent in 1969 to 55.5 percent by 
1986, while those who get most of their income from paid employment fell 
from 50.9 percent in 1969 to 37.8 percent in 1986. By contrast, the 
proportion of unattached poor who rely on transfers as their chief source 
of income changed little between 1969 (57.8 percent) and 1986 
(58.1 percent), although those with employment income as their primary 
income source increased somewhat from 28.2 percent in 1969 to 33.3 percent 


in 1986. 


More than half of low-income families and unattached individuals 
now count government income security programs as their main source of 


income. 


Figure 57 
MAJOR SOURCE OF INCOME, 
LOW-INCOME FAMILIES, 41969 AND 1966 


percentage 


percentage 
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Figure 58 


MAJOR SOURCE OF INCOME, LOW-INCOME 
UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS, pccrtacchs oeiek 
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e. Childless Couples and Families with Children (Table AS, Figure 59) 


Table AS presents some revealing differences between poor and all 
families with and without children. Whereas the proportion of low-income 
childless couples declined from 45.6 percent in 1969 to 36.7 percent in 
1986, the proportion of all childless couples rose significantly from 
40.8 percent in 1969 to 53.4 percent in 1986. Families with one child 
doubled their share of poor families (from 13.5 percent in 1969 to 
26.4 percent in 1986), whereas their share of all families changed little 
during that period. Families with two children increased their share of 
poor families but not of all families between 1969 and 1986. Larger 
families are on the wane: their declining share of all families 
(21.1 percent in 1969, 8.0 percent in 1986) outstripped their decreasing 


proportion of poor families (26.0 percent in 1969, 13.9 percent in 1986). 


More than half of all families now have no children, in contrast 
to only one in three poor families. As a result, the proportions of 
low-income families with one, two and three or more children outweigh the 


shares in each case for all families. 
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TABLE AS 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF POOR AND ALL 
FAMILIES, BY NUMBER OF CHILDREN, 1969-1986 


Three or More 


No Children One Child Two Children Children 

Poor ALL Poor = ALL Poor = ALL Poor = AlL 
1969 45.6% 40.8% I33o% 19.4% 14.8% 18.64% 26.04 21a1Z% 
1980 38.0 49.0 24.3 20.5 237 21.4 13.9 iad 
1951 35.9 49.5 24.9 21.4 2250 20.0 16.4 8.8 
1982 34.1 50.6 20.<1 2V 01 24.4 20.0 15.4 8.3 
1983 B5.07 50.9 26.3 21.6 Die L952 14.6 8.3 
1984 34.9 51.8 26.6 20.6 24.0 1965 14.5 8.1 
1985 B39 52.6 25.6 20.0 24.9 Py) 14.5 Pet 
1986 36.7 53.4 26.4 19.9 23.0 18.7 13.9 8.0 


Figure 59 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF POOR AND ALL FAMILIES, 
BY NUMBER OF CHILDREN, 1966 
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f. Families Versus Singles (Figures 60 and 61) 


Figure 60 compares the relative shares of families and unattached 
individuals for the low-income population in 1969 with 1986. Figure 61 
does the same for all family units. In both cases, unattached Canadians 
make up a larger share of the population now than in the past. 

Unattached individuals comprise a much larger proportion of low-income 
households (53.6 percent in 1986) than all households (only 29.3 percent). 
The majority of poor family units are unattached, whereas the bulk of 


all family units are families of two or more persons. 


Figure 60 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LOW-INCOME HOUSEHOLDS, 
BY FAMILIES AND UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS, 4969 AND 1986 


percentage 
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individuals 


Figure 64 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ALL HOUSEHOLDS, 
BY FAMILIES AND UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS, 1969 AND 1986 


percentage 
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INCOMES AND EARNINGS 


The income trends are similar to the poverty trends. Average 
incomes increased significantly in the 'seventies, fell in the early part 


of the ‘eighties and improved in 1985 and 1986. 


a. Income Trends (Tables AT to AZ, Figures 62 to 76) 


Families have higher average incomes today than at the end of the 
"sixties. In 1969 average family income was $8,927, which amounts to 
$29,772 in 1986 dollars. In 1986 average family income was $40,356 - 

36 percent more than in 1969. Table AT gives the trends. ("“Actual” 
dollars refer to current value, whereas “constant” dollars converts 


incomes to 1986 dollars in order to permit valid comparisons over time). 


Table AU shows that the income of unattached Canadians averaged 
$17,550 at last count (1986) - 32 percent more than in 1969 when their 
average income was $3,980, or $13,273 in constant (1986) dollars. They 
lost some ground in 1982 and 1983 but have seen a small but steady 
increase since. (Figures 62 and 63 illustrate the trends for families and 


unattached individuals, respectively). 


Families headed by men have enjoyed larger income increases 
than families led by women over the years. The average income of 
male-led families increased by 38 percent from 1969 to 1986, whereas 
families headed by women averaged 33 percent more over the same period. 
In 1969 the average income of families headed by women was 58 percent of 
the average income of male-led families; in 1986 families led by women 
reported an average income only 55 percent of that for male-headed 
families. In part this stems from the rising labor force participation of 
wives, which has helped improve the incomes of couples. Figure 64 plots 


the trends. 
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TABLE AT 


AVERAGE FAMILY INCOME, 1969-1986 


Year Actual S$ Constant (1986) 
1969 S592] S29 hie 
Whe ef 10 ,368 a2 5a29 
1973 by WG 355370 
1975 16,5613 3709 
Tot] ZOU 510 SI od 
i379 245245 . BOT Tah 
1980 Vat Pe AES 41,074 
TIS 30 ,440 40,303 
nIG2 32,981 39 ,411 
1983 34 ,748 She RPA: 
1984 33,7607 Sioa ea 
1985 S98 059s: S95015 
1986 40 ,356 40 ,356 

Percentage 

Change 
1969/1986 35.62% 
1980/1986 ae Be / 


1985/1986 1.9 
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TABLE AU 


AVERAGE INCOME OF UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS, 1969-1986 


Year Actual S$ Constant (1986) 
1969 $ 3,980 S13e273 
1971 4,346 13,635 
1973 5,149 LGR 3Z22 
1975 6595 14 ,926 
1977 8,254 16,095 
1979 105375 7a 022 
1980 1) 435 17 ,030 
1981 135,50 17,920 
1982 14,861 Peh56 
1983 15), 027 16 ,976 
1984 thos eats T70:1.0 
1985 165729 17,413 
1986 17,550 17-3550 

Percentage 

Change 
1969/1986 BURR iE 
1980/1986 Ses 


1985/1986 0.8 
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Figure 
AVERASE INCOME OF UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS, 
CONSTANT (1988) DOLLARS, 1969-1986 


1986) 


Figure 65 
AVERAGE INCOME, UNATTACHED WOMEN AND MEN, 


average incess ($198¢ 
sverege incees ($1988) 
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The trends are different for unattached women and men. 
Unattached women experienced a 43 percent real increase in their average 
income between 1969 and 1986, compared to a 27 percent increase for 
unattached men. As a result, the average income of unattached women as 
a percentage of that of men rose from 69 percent in 1969 to 7/7 percent in 


1986. Figure 65 shows the trends. 


Table AV compares the average incomes of one-parent families 
headed by women and two-parent families. The families are headed by 


persons under age 65 and their children are under 18. 


TABLE AV 


AVERAGE FAMILY INCOME, SINGLE-PARENT FAMILIES LED 
BY WOMEN AND TWO-PARENT FAMILIES, 1980-1986 


$ Constant (1986) 


Female Single Parents Couples 
Average As % of Couples 
1980 hy ea ees P4] 41.1% $44,599 
1981 18,380 41./ 44,054 
1982 16,997 SSS 43,287 
1983 Lio 3950 G55 372 
1984 174560 40.8 42,997 
1985 17 ,007 38.5 44,159 
1986 17,353 38.6 44,919 
Percentage 
Change 
1980/1986 eres 0.72% 


1985/1986 2.0 Ads 
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Couples with children averaged two-and-a-half times the income 
of single-parent families headed by women in 1986. The average income 
of sole-support mothers was higher in 1980 than in 1986. By constrast, 
couples with children averaged slightly more in 1986 than in 1980. The 
average income of female-led one-parent families has ranged between 39 and 


4] percent since 1980. 


Table AW below divides sole-support mothers into those with and 
without employment earnings. Those with no earnings from work - welfare 
recipients, in most cases — have very low average incomes. In 1986 
Single-parent families led by mothers without earnings averaged just 
$10,140, which is little more than half the $19,027 average for 


sole-support mothers in the paid labor force. 


TABLE AW 
AVERAGE FAMILY INCOME, SINGLE-PARENT FAMILIES LED 
BY WOMEN, WITH AND WITHOUT EMPLOYMENT EARNINGS, 1980-1986 
a ce nc ee 
S$ Constant (1986) 
Female Single Parents 


No Earner as 


No Earner Earner % of Earner 

1980 S 8/29 StS 5282 AT VA 
1981 8,391 19',.230 43°36 
1982 9 1tO 18 ,336 49.7 
1983 9,091 Peo) 46.9 
1984 Oo 19377 47.6 
1985 Oe 3 17,806 Sy ar S| 
1986 10,140 19 ,027 536s 
Percentage 

Change 
1980/1986 L6.27, 4el% 
1985/1986 8.9 6.9 
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Figure 66 charts trends in the average incomes of families 


according to the age of their heads. 
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The most striking finding is the poor position of young 
families. The average income of families headed by Canadians under 25 
was $23,410 in 1986 - little more than what it was in 1969 ($23,002 in 
1986 dollars). Their average income has declined in constant dollars by 


$5,608 since 1980 - a hefty 19 percent drop. 


Older families, on the other hand, have experienced substantial 
income gains over the years. Families headed by elderly Canadians have 
enjoyed a 57 percent rise in their real income since the end of the 
"sixties. Again, however, families headed by persons in all age groups 


have seen their incomes remain the same or decline since 1980. 
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Figure 67 
AVERAGE INCOME OF UNATTACHED INOIVIDUALS, BY AGE, 
CONSTANT (1966) DOLLARS, 4969 AND 1966 


average income ($4906) 


Figure 6/7 shows that unattached individuals aged 65 and over 
enjoyed a sizeable gain in their real income from 1969 to 1986. The 
younger unattached saw smaller increases. Those under 25 registered a 
larger increase (23 percent) in their income over the years that the young 


who head families (only 2 percent). 


Table AX charts estimated average incomes from 1980 to 1986 for 
families in different income groups. Total income is divided into five 


equal groups or ‘quintiles’. (Estimates are by the National Council of 
Welfare). 
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TABLE AX 


AVERAGE FAMILY INCOME, BY QUINTILE, 1980-1986 


Spe a te et ean ea mise ) ee A nr es 


$ Constant (1986) 


lowest second middle fourth highest highest/ 
quintile quintile quintile quintile quintile lowest 
1969 S*.9g229 $18,756 $26 ,646 $34 ,982 So9R0g) 6.4 
1980 L2u33 26 ,698 375788 49,494 78 ,862 6.2 
1981 12,607 2995 36,877 48 ,565 1753881 6.0 
1982 12,414 24 ,829 35,459 47,490 765653 6.2 
1983 126169 24,142 34 5937 47 ,302 115528 6.4 
1984 114840 235089 34 ,849 46,659 76,474 One 
1985 12,479 24 ,363 3543455 47,736 78,041 6.3 
1986 12,712 24 ,819 36,119 48 ,629 79,501 6.3 
Percentage 
Change 
1969/1986 BIGTEZ 32.3% BORD. 39.07 34.5% 
1980/1986 SOS 2 =/%0 -4.4 rlisy 0.8 
1985/1986 9 1.9 9 19 i159 


Families in each income quintile had substantially higher incomes 
in 1986 than in 1969. However families in all income groups but the 
highest lost ground during the recession so that, though incomes improved 
in 1985 and 1986, their average incomes are still lower than they were in 
1980. Families in the top income quintile had a higher average income in 
1986 ($79,501) than in 1980 ($78,862). The gap between families in the 
lowest and highest categories has not lessened over the years: those in 


the top group enjoy six times as much income as the low-income families. 


st AE 


TABLE AY 


AVERAGE INCOME OF UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS, BY QUINTILE, 1980-1986 


S$ Constant (1986) 


lowest second middle fourth highest highest / 
quintile quintile quintile quintile quintile lowest 


——— emma. eee 


1969 S 275588 $ 5,442 S10G154 $17,056 S318126 12.0 
1980 35832 8,004 ISS 21,884 88i2 33 10.0 
1981 4,480 8,512 14,067 22,490 40,052 S29 
1982 4,351 8,435 13,674 225.009 40031] 923 
1963 4,074 8,064 1253035 20,541 396975 9.8 
1984 4,167 8 ,420 123927 205922 385612 958 
1265 4,527 8,881 13 ,060 215,070 Son 2/ 8.7 
1986 4,651 9,126 13,426 21,411 39,224 8.4 
Percentage 

Change 
1969/1986 198 / 67.72 B242% Jay 3V A 26.02 
1980/1986 21.4 14.0 Lit = a5 2.6 
1985/1986 2a, 2.8 250 Lt6 -—0.8 


Unattached individuals in all income groups had better average 
incomes in 1986 than in 1969 and the bottom two quintiles saw the largest 
percentage increase. Despite losses as a result of the recession, all 
unattached Canadians did better in 1985 and 1986 and now have higher 
average incomes than they did in 1980, with the exception of those in the 
fourth quintile. There is still a wide gap between rich and poor 
unattached individuals, though it is not as wide as it was in 1969. 
Unattached individuals in the top income group have eight times the 


average income of those in the lowest quintile. 


Newfoundland 
Powe « 

Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 


British Columbia 


CANADA 


Average 
Family 


Income 


$29 446 
31,817 
34,457 
32 665 
37 ,282 
45 ,078 
36 390 
36,125 
42,428 
39 ,937 


40 ,356 
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TABLE AZ 


Average 
Head's 


Income 


$25,361 
28 156 
30 ,033 
29 617 
33 320 
40,519 
31,837 
31,348 
38,130 
36 292 


26,962 


Average 
Wife's 


Income 


Su 65/b52 
8 330 
6,998 
7 168 
8 506 

10,278 
9,133 
8,907 

10 ,564 
9,546 


SPSS 


AVERAGE FAMILY INCOME, BY PROVINCE, 1986 


Average 

Transfer Province/ 

Payments Canada 

S12 36 73.04 
6 5243 7838 
5,451 85.4 
55998 80.9 
4,713 92.4 
sie pe) 5) PA ee, 
4,187 9072 
3,968 89.5 
3,031 105.1 
4,306 99.0 
4,215 100.0 


Table AZ shows that average family income in each province in 


1986 ranged from a low of $29,446 in Newfoundland to a high of $45,078 in 


Ontario. 


The average income of family heads went from $25,361 in 


Newfoundland to $40,519 in Ontario, and the average income of wives from 


$6,152 in Newfoundland to $10,564 in Alberta. 


While Newfoundland had the 


lowest average incomes in 1986, it had the highest average transfer 


payments — $7,236 - whereas Ontario families were lowest at 53,0508 Jie 


last column shows each province's average family income as a percentage of 


the national family average; results range from 73.0 percent for 


Newfoundland to 111.7 percent for Ontario. 


illustrate Table 


AZ. 


Figure 68 through 71 


Figure 68 
AVERAGE FAMILY INCOME, BY PROVINCE, 1986 
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Figure 70 
AVERAGE INCOME OF WIVES, BY PROVINCE, 1986 
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Figure 68 


AVERAGE INCOME OF FAMILY HEADS, BY PROVINCE, 1986 
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Figure 74 


AVERAGE TRANSFER PAYMENTS TO FAMILIES, 
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Figure 72 
AVERAGE INCOME OF UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS, 


average incoze 
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Figure /2 ranks the provinces according to the average income of 
unattached individuals. Newfoundland was lowest ($11,844) and British 
Columbia the highest ($18,948) in 1986, followed closely by Ontario at 
$18,894, 


Figure 74 
AVERAGE INCOME OF UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS, 
BY EDUCATION, 1986 


Figure 73 
AVERAGE FAMILY INCOME, BY HEAD’S EDUCATION, 1988 


Education makes a big difference to a family's income, as shown 
by Figure 73. Families headed by persons with only elementary education 
have half the average income of families whose heads have university 
degrees ($30,792 as opposed to $61,183). The higher the level of 
schooling, the higher the average family income. Figure 74 shows a 


Similar picture for unattached Canadians. 
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Figure 75 shows clearly that average family income increases as 
the number of earners increases, as one would expect. The differences are 
marked. Figure 76 illustrates a similar difference in the average 


incomes of unattached Canadians with and without employment earnings. 


Figure 75 
AVERAGE FAMILY INCOME, BY NUMBER OF EARNERS, 1966 


Figure 76 
AVERAGE INCOME OF UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS, 
WITH AND WITHOUT EARNINGS, 1966 
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b. Earnings Trends (Tables BA and BB, Figures 77 to 80) 
srr ae ee ee ees Ona © 


Women realized a substantial 51 percent real increase in their 
average earnings between 1967 and 1986, which is more than double the 
21 percent increase in the average earnings of men during the same period. 
In 1967 the average Canadian woman earned less than half of what the 
average man earned; this ratio has improved over the years, though women 


still earn much less than men (only 57 percent at last count). 


TABLE BA 


AVERAGE EARNINGS, BY SEX, 1967-1986 


Women Men 
S$ Constant $ Constant Women/ 

Actual (1986) Actual (1986) Men 
1967 Se2454 $ 8,902 ime eg a $19,309 46.1% 
1969 25026 95425 6,184 20,624 SPY) 
1974 Se307. 9,968 7,056 Pdi 208 46.9 
1973 35887 10,387 8,402 2D 2 46.3 
1975 5200 11,307 105815 2S, 010 48.1 
LOay 6,442 12,068 12,690 a TP AF 50.8 
1979 7,673 12,094 14,981 23,613 shez 
1980 83512 12-5677 16,428 24 ,466 51.8 
1981 9.653 125299 187159 23,098 Dec 
1983 10,472 12,022 |e Ieegl lo 22,001 54.6 
1984 11,949 12,428 20 ,935 21,774 Dies 
1985 12,454 12,963 22,298 Via er AN 9) 55.9 
1986 13,431 13,431 23,446 23,446 57.3 
Percentage 

Change 

1967/1986 50.59% 21247 
1980/1986 myry =e 
1985/1986 a0 0 
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Figure 77 
AVERAGE EARNINGS, WOMEN AND MEN, 
CONSTANT (1966) DOLLARS, 1967-1986 
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Figure 78 
AVERAGE EARNINGS OF WOMEN AS A PERCENTAGE 
OF AVERAGE EARNINGS OF MEN, 1967-41986 
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The marked difference in earnings between the sexes is not simply 
because more women than men work part-time. The sex differential persists 
even if we divide earnings into full-time and part-time, though it is less 


pronounced than when both categories are added together as in Table BA. 


Table BB shows that women working full-time averaged 66.0 percent 
of men's full-time earnings in 1986, while women with part-time jobs 
earned 73.6 percent of their male counterparts. The earnings of full-time 
female workers rose substantially in real value between 1967 and 1986, 
while men working full-time gained less. Women working part-time enjoyed 
a large increase in average earnings from 1967 to 1986. Part-time working 


men earned a little more in 1986 ($9,883) than in 1967 ($9,656). 


TABLE BB 


AVERAGE EARNINGS, BY PART—-TIME/FULL—TIME 
WORKER STATUS AND SEX, 1967-1986 


S Constant (1986) 


Full-Time Part-Time 
Women Men Women/Men Women Men Women/Men 
1967 S133 592 $237,270 58.42 $4 ,882 $ 9,656 50.6% 
1980 19,929 B1R005 64.3 6,745 10 ,871 62.0 
1981 19 ,341 30 7392 63.6 7,028 11,349 61.9 
1982 19,186 29,988 64.0 6 ,569 10,481 62.7 
1984 19 ,634 29 ,961 65.5 6,907 9,945 69.5 
1985 193502 305027 64.9 6 ,696 9,581 69.9 
1986 19,874 30,131 66.0 Ty2i7 9 ,883 73.6 
Percentage 
Change 
1967/1986 46.27 29-57 49.0% 2237 
1980/1986 -0.3 -2.8 fie D -9.1 
1985/1986 1.9 0.3 ota cual 
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Figure 79 compares the average earnings of all male and female 
workers in different age groups in 1985. Figure 80 looks at full-year, 
full-time workers in different age groups in 1985. (Data are not 


available for full-time women in the under-19 and over-65 age groups). 


Figure 79 
AVERAGE EARNINGS, ALL WORKERS, BY SEX AND AGE, 1986 
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Figure @0 
AVERAGE EARNINGS, FULL-YEAR FULL-TIME WORKERS, 
BY SEX AND AGE, 4986 
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Figure 64 
SHARE OF TOTAL INCOME, FAMILIES, 
BY INCOME QGUINTILE, 1984 AND 1986 


percentage 
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Figure 82 
SHARE OF TOTAL INCOME, UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS, 
BY INCOME GUINTILE, 1984 AND 1986 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 


Another way of looking at income inequality is to compare the 
shares of income held by Canadians in different income groups. ‘Income 
distribution’, as it is termed, is very unequal in our society and the 


degree of inequality has not lessened much over the years. 


Table BC divides both families and unattached persons into five 
equal groups and then compares the share of income going to each group in 
1951 and 1986. (Income includes government transfer payments such as old 
age pensions and social assistance; income is gross - i.e., before 
deductions for income taxes, Canada or Quebec Pension Plan contributions 
and unemployment insurance premiums). Table BD shows the income levels 
which correspond to each group (known as a “quintile” or fifth). Two 
features stand out: income is distributed in a highly unequal and 
regressive manner, and there has been little progress in redistributing 


income over the last thirty-five years. 


Income is divided in a highly regressive manner - the higher the 
income group, the greater its share. Families in the lowest income group 
have only 6.3 percent of total family income. The highest-income 
families, in contrast, enjoy 39.4 percent of total family income — six 
times the poor group's share. The distribution of income among unattached 
individuals is even more skewed: the top group gets 44.7 percent of total 


income - eight times the bottom group's 5.3 percent share. 


Nor has the unequal distribution of income improved much over the 
years. In 1951 the lowest-income group of families had 6.1 percent of 
family income; in 1986 their share was fractionally larger (6.3 percent). 
Middle and upper-middle income families increased their share of income a 


bit over the 35-year period. The top income group saw a modest decline 


LOG -= 


TABLE BC 


SHARES OF TOTAL INCOME BY INCOME QUINTILE, 1951 AND 1986 
ae 


Families Unattached Individuals 
PS yt 1986 1951 1986 

lowest quintile Gaz 6.3% Ve ¥ 8 533% 
second quintile L230 P26 8.9 10.4 
middle quintile 17.4 Lhiwd 1651 163 
fourth quintile 2264 24.1 2508 24.2 
highest quintile 41.1 3954 46.6 44.7 
top/bottom O.7 6.3 Lic 8.4 
Note: “Quintile” means fifth; total income is divided into five equal 


groups (See Table BD for corresponding income levels). 


TABLE BD 


UPPER LIMITS OF INCOME QUINTILES, 1986 
NEE SLED, 1700 


Unattached 
Families Individuals All Family Units 
lowest quintile SIS. 977 > hs Ol2 $12,558 
second quintile 30 , 500 10 ,686 2230 
middle quintile 41,605 16,946 34,785 
fourth quintile 36 703 26 ,660 207380 


Note: Families in the lowest income quintile are those with incomes up to 
$18,977; those in the second quintile have incomes between $18,978 
and $30,500; those in the middle quintile have incomes between 
$30,501 and $41,605; those in the fourth quintile are between 
$41,606 and $56,703; those in the top quintile are over $56,704. 
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in its share of income, though at 39.4 percent it still far exceeds the 
shares of other groups. The distribution of income among unattached 
individuals has become somewhat less extreme since 1951, but it is still 


more unequally apportioned than is family income. 


The five lines in Figure 83 trace the share of total income going 
to family units (i.e., families and unattached individuals) in the various 
income quintiles. The lines show only minor fluctuations from 1951 to 


1986. 


The gap between the top and bottom income quintiles is wide and 
has changed little over the years. In 1986 family units in the highest 
income category (those with incomes over $50,380) got 43.0 percent of 
total income - nine times the lowest quintile's (those with incomes below 


$12,558) 4.7 percent share. 


Figure 63 
SHARE OF TOTAL MONEY INCOME, ALL FAMILY UNITS, 
BY INCOME GQUINTILE, 1951-1986 
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TABLE BE 


SHARES OF TOTAL INCOME, BY INCOME QUINTILE, 1980-1986 
—_—————— ee OY 


Families 
Quintile 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 
a OF FOF HID 1000 
lowest 6427 6.4% Gi37 6427 6n.12 6.3% 6634 
second howd | ss) 12.0 L203 PZ t2 63 T2335 
middle 18.4 Lows 18.0 Lic 18.0 Treo 1 
fourth Pee | 2461 DEA AEE | 24et 2h et Date 
highest 38.4 38 64 38.9 Sie ie: 3955 39.4 39.4 


Unattached Individuals 


Quintile 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 
OOH AIOD 1 GOO 
lowest LES yA Sey bys 4.97 4.8% 4.9% SOA 5i3% 
second 9.4 oy5 a. 9.5 9.9 LO.2 10.4 
middle LS Le 1.7 i.e 145 bee F520 t523 
fourth Cae sey, Pas Pp | 24.9 Zia 24.6 24.2 Dae 
highest 44.9 44.7 45.4 S76) 45.4 S550 44.7 


Table BE looks at recent trends in the distribution of income. 
From 1981 to 1984 families in the lowest income group received a steadily 
declining share of income, though their share improved in 1985. Families 
in the second quintile saw their share drop from 13.0 percent in) 1980 to 
12.3 percent in 1986. Families in the middle quintile have a smaller 
share now (17.9 percent) than at the start of the decade (18.4 percent). 
Those in the fourth quintile had the same share of income each year 
between 1980 and 1986. Families in the top income group had a larger 


share in 1986 (39.4 percent) than in 1980 (38.4 percent). 


Unattached individuals in the bottom income group also saw their 
Share of income dwindle each year from 1981 to 1983, though it improved 


in 1984 and 1985. Those in the second quintile got more in 1986 
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(10.4 percent) than in 1980 (9.4 percent). Unattached individuals in the 
middle and upper income categories received similar share of income in 


1980 and 1986. 


The gap between the rich and poor would be even wider were it 
not for government transfer programs and income taxes. Table BF shows 
the distribution of income before and after taxes and transfers for 1985, 
the most recent year for which figures are available. Figures 84 and 85 


illustrate the findings. 


TABLE BF 
THE IMPACT OF TAXES AND TRANSFERS ON THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME, 1985 
Families 


Income Before Total Money Income 
Quintile Transfers Income After Tax 


lowest Dis 6.34 hwee 
second 10.9 12.3 jis RS, 
middle Tors 1 WIRY 1s we 
fourth DEES 24.1 mnt 
highest 42.9 39.4 Ses 
top/bottom Ldeesd 6.0 Don: 
Unattached Individuals 

Income Before Total Money Income 
Quintile Transfers Income After Tax 
lowest 0.12 Deli 6.12 
second aed 1Qe2 Pek 
middle 14.2 15.0 16.2 
fourth 253 24.2 24.1 
highest 54.0 45.4 42.0 
top/bottom 540.0 Sas 659 
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Figure 84 
EFFECT OF TRANSFERS AND TAXES ON THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME, FAMILIES, 1985 
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Figure 85 
EFFECT OF TRANSFERS AND TAXES ON THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF INCOME, UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS, 41988 
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The first column indicates that families in the lowest income 
group got only 2.5 percent of total family income in 1985. Once income 
from government programs — e.g., old age pensions, family allowances, the 
child tax credit, unemployment insurance, provincial tax credits - is 
taken into account, families in the bottom two quintiles increase their 
share of total income, while those in the middle and upper levels receive 
less than before. Factor in the impact of federal and provincial income 
taxes, and low and middle-income families come out ahead while those in 


the top two quintiles get somewhat smaller shares. 


The results are similar for unattached individuals. Government 
transfers are essential to unattached individuals in the lowest income 
group, many of whom are pensioners who depend on Old Age Security, the 
Guaranteed Income Supplement and (where offered) provincial income 


supplements. 


On the other hand, taxes and transfers clearly have a limited 
redistributive impact. Even after paying income tax, families in the 
highest quintile receive five times the share of those in the bottom 
group, while upper-income unattached Canadians enjoy seven times the share 


of those in the lowest income category. 


There is evidence that the recession increased income inequality, 
although taxes and transfers offset this trend. Figure 86 shows "Gini 
Coefficients” for three definitions of income between 1971 and 1985. The 
Gini Coefficient is a measure of income inequality - the higher the 
result, the more unequally income is distributed. Figure 86 looks at all 


family units (i.e., families and unattached individuals together). 
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Figure 66 
GINI COEFFICIENTS, INCOME BEFORE AND AFTER TAXES 
AND TRANSFERS, ALL FAMILY UNITS, 41971-1988 
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The top line plots the Gini Coefficients for income before income 
taxes and government transfers from 1971 to 1985 - i.e., for income from 
earnings, investments and other sources before government gives through 
social programs and takes through income taxes. The line curved upward 
from 1981 (when the recession began) to 1983, indicating growing income 
inequality. The Gini Coefficient for 1985 (0.470) was higher than 1971 
(0.447), which means that income from the market is more unequally 


distributed today than at the beginning of the ‘seventies. 
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The middle line gives the Gini Coefficients for income including 
government transfer payments such as welfare and unemployment insurance. 
The results are lower (0.389 in 1985) than for pre-transfer income, 
indicating that income security benefits lessen income inequality to some 
extent. Income taxes also reduce income inequality, though not as much as 


transfer payments. 


Although pre-tax/transfer income was more unequally 
distributed in 1985 than in 1971, income after transfers was slightly 
less unequally distributed (0.389 in 1985 as opposed to 0.400 in 1971) 
as was income after taxes and transfers (0.358 in 1985, 0.373 in 1971). 
Government —- by means of social programs and income taxes — helped 
mitigate the growing inequality of income caused by the recession of the 


early ‘eighties. 
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SUMMARY 


Poverty in Canada decreased during the ‘seventies, rose 
substantially during the first part of the 'eighties as a result of the 


recession, and declined again in 1985 and 1986. At last count (1986): 


* 3,689,000 or 14.9 percent of women, men and children in this 
country live below the poverty line. 


* 851,000 or 12.3 percent of all families and 982,000 or 
34.3 percent of unattached Canadians have low incomes. 


* Newfoundland has the highest poverty rates (22.8 percent of all 
Newfoundlanders, 21.1 percent of the province's families and 
49.1 percent of its unattached individuals are poor). Ontario 
has the lowest poverty rates - 10.8 percent of all persons in the 
province, 8.7 percent of families and 28.3 percent of the 
unattached live on low incomes. 


* Four in ten Canadian families headed by women (38.7 percent) are 
poor compared to only one in ten families (9.0 percent) led by 
men. 


* 38.5 percent of unattached women and 29.2 percent of unattached 
men are under the poverty line. 


* There are over a million poor children (1,016,000) under age 16 
in Canada, which comes to 17.6 percent of the total or one child 
in six. 


* Of the total 1,016,000 low-income children, 610,400 or 
60.1 percent live in two-parent families; S6P2000. oriS5 .s"percent 
are in single-parent families headed by women; and the remaining 
44,600 or 4.4 percent are in families led by single fathers. 


* Newfoundland has the highest incidence of child poverty 
(26.8 percent of children under age 16 are poor) and Ontario the 
lowest (13.4 percent). 


* The poverty rate for children in female-led one-parent families 
ranges from a high of 76.4 percent in New Brunswick to a 'low' of 
49.8 percent in Prince Edward Island. 
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The risk of poverty is much higher for large families: 

21.5 percent of families with three or more children are poor 
compared to 16.4 percent of those with one child, 15.2 percent 
for those with two children to support and only 8.5 percent of 
childless couples. 


More than half of single-parent families headed by women - 

56.0 percent in 1986 - have low incomes in contrast to two in ten 
male-led one-parent families (22.9 percent) and only one in ten 
couples with children (10.4 percent). 


Poverty is widespread among young Canadians: 30.2 percent of 
families with heads under age 25 and 47.7 percent of unattached 
individuals under 25 have low incomes. 


Poverty had declined significantly among elderly Canadians, 
particularly those who live in families. The poverty rate for 
families with aged heads declined from 41.4 percent in 1969 to 
14.2 percent in 1980 and just 9.5 percent in 1986. While the 
risk of poverty for the unattached elderly is still boone — 
42.7 percent had low incomes in 1986 - their poverty rate was 
much worse at the beginning of the decade (61.5 percent in 
1980). 


Poverty among unattached elderly women, most of them widows, 
remains a serious problem: close to half (46.1 percent) of 
unattached women over age 65 are poor compared to 31.9 percent of 
unattached aged men. 


The risk of poverty is clearly linked to education. Just 

4.2 percent of families headed by a person with a university 
degree live below the poverty line compared to 14.4 percent with 
only high school education and 16.7 percent of families led by 
those with only elementary schooling. The poverty rate for 
unattached individuals ranges from 53.5 percent for those with 
only elementary education to 15.8 percent for those who graduated 
from university. 


More than half of low-income families are working poor: 

55./ percent are headed by someone in the labor force and 

26./ percent by a year-round worker. By contrast, most poor 
unattached individuals (61.1 percent) are not in the labor force, 
which is not surprising since many are elderly. 


— Who 


The risk of poverty is strongly linked to attachment to the labor 
force. Only 9.0 percent of families with heads in the labor 
force are poor compared to 23.3 percent of those whose heads are 
not in the labor force. The risk of poverty for unattached 
individuals is twice as high for those outside the labor force as 
those in the labor force (52.5 percent versus 22.3 percent). 


The more weeks worked by the family head, the better the odds. 
The poverty rate is 42.2 percent for families whose heads work 
only one to nine weeks compared to just 5.2 percent for those who 
work 49 weeks or more. 


Families whose heads work part-time are five times more likely to 
be poor than those led by full-time workers (21.7 percent as 
opposed to 4.8 percent). Almost half of unattached individuals 
(48.2 percent) who work part-time are under the poverty line 
compared to only 8.7 percent of full-time workers. 


Families whose heads were out of work at some point in 1986 were 
twice as likely to be poor as those in which no member was 
unemployed; the respective poverty rates were 25.6 percent and 
10.5 percent. 


As expected, the risk of poverty is dramatically lower for 
families with more than one earner. The poverty rates are 
33.8 percent for those with no earner, 19.2 percent for those 
with one earner, 5.3 percent for those with two earners and a 
mere 2.9 percent for families with three or more earners. 


Families headed by immigrants have a lower poverty rate than 
those with heads born in Canada - 11.6 percent as opposed to 
12.5 percent. However unattached immigrants have a higher 
poverty rate than native-born unattached individuals 

(38.7 percent and 3.5 percent, respectively). 


Renters have higher poverty rates than homeowners. The poverty 
rates are 7.3 percent for families which own their homes and 
25.6 percent for families which rent; 24.4 percent of unattached 
homeowners have low incomes as opposed to 38.0 percent of those 
who rent. 
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The report also looks at the makeup of the low-income population. 


Among the major findings: 


* There has been a 'feminization of poverty' in the sense that 
women face a much higher risk of poverty than men and make up a 
larger percentage of the poor. More than half (56.1 percent) of 
all low-income Canadians are female; 56.4 percent of low-income 
persons between the ages of 16 and 64 are women; 71.7 percent of 
the elderly poor are women; women constitute the overwhelming 
majority (82.3 percent) of the unattached aged with low incomes. 


* Women comprise a larger proportion of the low-income population 
than of the population in general. In 1986 women represented 
56.1 percent of low-income Canadians and 50.8 percent of all 
persons in this country. They accounted for 71.7 percent of the 
elderly poor as opposed to 57.3 percent of all the aged. 


* The feminization of family poverty is a significant long-term 
trend, but it has not increased during the ‘eighties. The 
percentage of low-income families headed by women rose from 
13.2 percent in 1961 to 35.4 percent in 1980; however the 
percentage has not increased any further since - in fact it was 
slightly lower in 1986 (35.1 percent) than at the beginning of 
the decade. Most low-income families (64.9 percent) are still 
headed by men. 


* There has been no further feminization of poverty among the 
unattached. Women have always accounted for the majority of 
unattached individuals with low incomes and their share in 1986 
(61.6 percent) was little changed from 1961 (62.0 percent). 


* Young people make up a rising proportion of the poverty 
population, while the opposite is the case for the elderly. The 
percentage of low-income families led by under-25s doubled from 
5-0 percent in 1969 to 10.3 percent in 1986, whereas the 
percentage of poor families with heads 65 and older declined 
dramatically from 29.6 percent in 1969 to 14.0 percent in 1986. 
In 1969, 19.6 percent of the low-income unattached were under 25 
and fully 50.1 percent 65 and older; in 1986, 22.3 percent were 
under 25 and 34.2 percent 65 or older. 
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Poor families which rely on government transfer payments (such as 
old age pensions, unemployment insurance and social assistance) 
for the major part of their income rose from 43.0 percent in 1969 
to 55.5 percent in 1986, with a corresponding decline in the 
proportion that count employment earnings as their chief source 
of income (from 50.9 percent in 1969 to 37.8 percent in 1986). 
However the proportion of unattached poor who get most of their 
income from government transfers changed little between 1969 
(57.8 percent) and 1986 (58.1 percent). 


* More than half of all families (53.4 percent) now have no 


children; only one-third (36.7 percent) of poor families are 
childless. 


The shares of families and singles have changed significantly 
over the years. Unattached Canadians now make up a larger 
percentage of both the low-income and general populations. 
However the unattached figure more prominently among the poor: 
53.6 percent of low-income family units are unattached compared 
to only 29.3 percent of all family units. 


The income trends are similar to the poverty trends. Average 
incomes increased significantly during the 'seventies, fell in the early 


‘eighties and improved in 1985 and 1986: 


* Expressed in 1986 dollars, average family income went from 
629172020) 1969 to $40,356 in 1986 - a substantial one-third 
(35.6 percent) real increase over l/ years. 


Families led by men have enjoyed somewhat larger income increases 
than families headed by women. The average income of male-led 
families rose by 38 percent from 1969 ($30,739) to 1986 
($42,450), whereas the average income of female-led families went 
up by 33 percent over the same period Cfrom Si7 .670, 10 L969. co 
$23,774 in 1986). The income gap between men and women who head 
families has not decreased over the years; the average income of 
female-headed families was 58 percent of that of male-led 
families in 1969 and only 55 percent in 1986. 


* The trends are different for the unattached. Unattached women 
saw a 43 percent real increase in their average income from 1969 
to 1986, compared to only 27 percent for unattached men. The 
average income of unattached women as a percentage of that of 
unattached men rose from 69 percent in 1969 to 77 percent in 
1986. 
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Two-parent families averaged $44,919 in 1986 -— two-and-a-half 
times the $17,353 average income of single-parent families 
headed by women. 


Single-parent families headed by women who work have low average 
incomes ($19,027 in 1986), but they fare far better than those 
who are not in the paid labor force ($10,140). Most of the 
latter are on welfare. 


Young families' average income was little better in 1986 
($23,410) than in 1969 ($23,002) and in fact over $5,600 less 
than in 1980 ($29,018). By contrast, the average income of 
elderly families increased by a hefty 57 percent between 1969 
($18,309) and 1986 ($28,732). 


The income gap between poor and affluent families has not 
narrowed over the years. In 1986 families in the top income 
group averaged $79,501 - six times the $12,712 average of 
families in the lowest category. 


The income gap between poor and well-off unattached individuals 
has decreased over time, though it is still very wide. In 1969 
affluent unattached Canadians averaged 12 times the income of the 
low-income unattached. In 1986 those in the top group averaged 
$39,224 or eight times the bottom group's S450 51.6 


Average family income in 1986 ranged widely from $29,446 in 
Newfoundland to $45,078 in Ontario. By contrast, Newfoundland 
families ranked highest in average transfer payments from 
government ($7,236 in 1986) while Ontario families came last 
GS35500). 


Newfoundland has the lowest average income for unattached 
individuals ($11,844 in 1986) while British Columbia comes first 
($18,948), followed closely by Ontario (S18 S94.).. 


Average income is clearly linked to the number of earners in the 
family. Families with only one earner averaged $31,975 in 1986; 
those with two earners, $44,802; those with three or more 
6armmers, 559, /355 
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Women have fared better in terms of earnings trends, though there 


is still a wide gap between the sexes: 


* Women's average earnings went from $8,902 in 1967 to $13,431 in 
1986 - a sizable 50.9 percent real increase. Men's average 
earnings rose from $19,309 in 1967 to $23,446 in 1986 - a 
21.4 percent real increase. The ratio of female to male earnings 
rose from 46.1 percent in 1967 to 57.3 percent in 1986. 

* 


Women who work full-time year-round averaged $19,874 in 1986 - 
66.0 percent of the $30,131 for full-time male workers. Women 
employed part-time averaged $7,277 or 73.6 percent of men's 
59.005. 


Income is distributed in a very unequal manner and there has been 
little progress in reducing the gap between the rich and the poor. 
However, social programs and the income tax system have prevented the 


income gulf from widening even further: 


Families in the top income group have 39.4 percent of total money 
income - six times the poor group's 6.3 percent share. The gap 
is even wider for unattached individuals: those in the highest 
category have 44.7 percent of all money income or eight times the 
bottom group's 5.3 percent share. 


* In 1951 poor families got 6.1 percent of family income; in 1986 
their share was virtually unchanged at 6.3 percent. Families in 
the top group saw a modest decline in their share of family 
income from 41.1 percent in 1951 to 39.4 percent in 1986. 


* The distribution of income among unattached Canadians is less 
extreme today than in the past. Those at the bottom of the 
income ladder have improved their share somewhat from 2.7 fperecent 
in 1951 to 5.3 percent in 1986, whereas the unattached at the top 
got 46.6 percent in 1951 and 44.7 percent in 1986. 
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The gap between rich and poor would be even wider were it not for 
income transfer programs and income taxes. In 1985 families in 
the lowest income group got only 2.5 percent of income before 
taxes and transfers, whereas those in the top group received 
42.9 percent of total market income. Income transfers such as 
the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans, family allowances, 
unemployment insurance and workers' compensation brought 
low-income families' share up to 6.3 percent and affluent 
families' share down to 39.4 percent. Once federal and 
provincial income taxes are factored in, poor families' share of 
income increased to 7.2 percent whereas families in the top 
income group decreased to 37.3 percent. 


Unattached individuals in the lowest income group got a mere 

O.1 percent of income before taxes and transfers, whereas those 
in the top category enjoyed 54.0 percent of the total. However, 
social programs and income taxes increased the poor group's share 
to 6.1 percent and reduced the affluent group's share to 

42.0 percent in 1985, the most recent year for which data is 
available. 


The recession of the early ‘eighties widened the gap between 
rich and poor as measured by income shares from the marketplace. 
Families in the bottom group saw their share of income before 
transfers decline from 3.3 percent in 1981 to 2.2 percent in 
1984, whereas those in the highest group increased their share 
from 40.8 percent in 1981 to 43.2 percent in 1984. However 
government intervention into the economy through social programs 
and income taxes mitigated the growing income inequality caused 
by high unemployment, so that after-tax income shares changed 
little between 1981 and 1985. 
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APPENDIX 


STATISTICS CANADA REVISED LOW INCOME CUT—OFFS 


Family 500 ,000 


Size and over 


be ALsaey | 
14,053 
1S 99 
Z1.,663 
25245 
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1 115,120 
2 14,671 
3 19 ,626 
4 22,616 
5 26 ,354 
6 28,784 
7 or more 31,662 


1 11,564 
Z Nis ean 
3 20,411 
4 ie Wes Was | 
5 27 ,408 
6 295935 
7 or more 32.990 


Community Size 


100,000 - 30,000 - 
499 ,999 99 ,999 
1986 
10,116 9,490 
13,339 12,445 
17,815 16 ,650 
20,588 19,246 
23,902 22,290 
26,049 24 349 
28,735 26 ,856 
1987 
10,561 9,908 
13,926 12,993 
18,599 17 ,383 
21,494 20 ,093 
24,954 15 271 
27,195 25,420 
29 ,999 28 ,038 
1988% 
10 ,984 10,304 
14,483 13,512 
19 ,343 18,078 
22,354 20 ,897 
25,952 24,202 
28 ,283 26,437 
31,199 29,159 


* Estimates by National Council of Welfare. 
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15,488 
17,903 
20,768 
22,647 
24,975 


9,160 
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16,169 
18,691 
21,682 
23,643 
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Rural 


7,877 
10 ,295 
13,785 
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8,224 
10,748 
14,392 
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INTRODUCTION 


Poverty Profile, 1980-1990 is the latest in a series of reports by the National Council of 
Welfare on poverty in Canada. It includes numerous national statistics for 1990 and poverty 
trends from 1980 through 1990. In some cases, there is detailed information for individual 
provinces as well. 


This report is the first of its kind to include information about the depth of poverty - that 
is, how far the incomes of poor people fall beneath the poverty line. There is information about 
the average incomes of poor people and their main sources of income. One chapter focuses on 
four groups of special concern to the National Council of Welfare: the "working poor," children, 
seniors and women. 


This profile, like its predecessors, is an analysis of factual material collected by Statistics 
Canada. It shows which groups of Canadians are poor, but it does not dwell on the causes of 
their poverty. Sometimes the reasons for poverty are obvious - the loss of a job, the loss of a 
spouse or the loss of good health are among the most common. In other cases, the causes of 
poverty are more difficult to determine. 


Similarly, this report is not a blueprint for eliminating poverty in Canada, and it contains 
no specific recommendations as such. Over the years, the National Council of Welfare has 
published many other reports full of proposals for combating poverty. Among them are Welfare 


in Canada: The Tangled Safety Net, Women and Poverty Revisited, Pension Reform and 
Fighting Child Poverty. 


Finally, the data on poverty gathered by Statistics Canada provide only a snapshot of 
poverty in any given year. They do not tell us how many people may find themselves living in 
poverty at some time in their lives, and they do not indicate how long poor people are likely to 
remain poor. There is relatively little reliable information on the duration of poverty in Canada, 
but a recent study by the Economic Council of Canada estimated that as many as one of every 
three Canadians will be poor sometime during their working lives and that poverty can be either 


transitory or persistent depending on individual circumstances. ! 


Despite all these limitations, the National Council of Welfare believes that Poverty 
Profile, 1980-1990 will shed additional light on a subject that should be close to the hearts of 
Canadians. Nearly one of every seven Canadians was poor at last count, and many more have 


personal knowledge of poverty because of the hardships facing friends, neighbours or relatives 
who were poor. 


Unfortunately, myths and stereotypes about poverty and poor people are deeply rooted 
in our society. It is our hope that this report will help dispel these misconceptions and bring 
policy-makers and ordinary Canadians alike to a better understanding of the men, women and 
children who live on the lowest rungs of the economic ladder - often for reasons well beyond 
their control. 


METHODOLOGY AND DEFINITIONS 


Every year, Statistics Canada conducts a household survey known as the Survey of 
Consumer Finances to obtain information on the distribution of income and the nature and extent 
of poverty in Canada. The survey on which this report is based, conducted in April of 1991, 
sampled 42,986 private households from all parts of the country except for Yukon, the 
Northwest Territories, Indian reserves, and institutions such as prisons, mental hospitals, and 
homes for the elderly. The study looked at incomes for the 1990 calendar year. 


The results of the survey were published by Statistics Canada under the title Income 
Distributions by Size in Canada, 1990. That publication and a companion booklet entitled Low 
Income Persons, 1980-1990 are major sources for this report. Statistics Canada also provided 


previously unpublished data to the National Council of Welfare. We are grateful for the 
assistance provided by officials of the bureau, especially Kevin Bishop of the Income and 
Housing Surveys Section. The analysis and interpretation of the data, however, is the 
responsibility of the National Council of Welfare, not Statistics Canada. 


Information about poverty is obtained by comparing the survey data with the low income 
cut-offs of Statistics Canada. The cut-offs represent levels of gross income where people spend 
disproportionate amounts of money for food, shelter and clothing. The bureau has decided over 
the years - somewhat arbitrarily - that 20 percentage points is a reasonable measure of the 
additional burden. The average Canadian family spent 36.2 percent of gross income on food, 
shelter and clothing according to the most recent data on spending patterns, so it was assumed 
that low-income Canadians spent 56.2 percent or more on the necessities of life. 


The low income cut-offs vary by the size of the family unit and the population of the area 
of residence. There are seven categories of family size, from one person to seven or more 
persons, and five community sizes ranging from rural areas to cities with 500,000 or more 
residents. The result is a set of 35 cut-offs. The cut-offs are updated annually by Statistics 


Canada using the Consumer Price Index. 


The cut-offs used in this report for the year 1990 are technically known as the 1986 base 
cut-offs, because of the year in which spending on food, shelter and clothing was last surveyed. 


The entire set of 35 cut-offs for 1990 appears below as Table 1. Comparable cut-offs for 1991 
and the National Council of Welfare’s estimates of the cut-offs for 1992 appear in the appendix 


of this report. 


TABLE 1 


STATISTICS CANADA’S LOW INCOME CUT-OFFS (1986 BASE) FOR 1990 


Community Size 


Cities of 100,000- 30,000- Less than Rural 

500,000+ | 499,999 99,999 30,000 Areas 
$14,155). |g Sasol sala mal moeninOg2 $ 9,637 
19,187 16,854 15,008 13,064 


24,389 21,421 20,926 19,076 16,605 


30,734 


Previous editions of Poverty Profile used 1978 base low income cut-offs, which were 
based on spending patterns from 1978. Readers are cautioned that the statistics in this report 
using the 1986 base cut-offs differ slightly from reports using the 1978 base cut-offs.’ 


The National Council of Welfare, like many other social policy groups, regards the low 
income cut-offs as poverty lines and uses the term poor and low-income interchangeably. 
Statistics Canada takes pains to avoid references to poverty. It says the cut-offs have no official 
status, and it does not promote their use as poverty lines. 


Regardless of the terminology, the cut-offs are a useful tool for defining and analyzing 
the significantly large portion of the Canadian population with low incomes. They are not the 


only measures of poverty used in Canada, but they are the most widely accepted and are roughly 
comparable to most alternative measures. 


Poverty statistics are often broken down according to families and unattached individuals. 
The survey which gathered the data defined a family as "a group of individuals sharing a 
common dwelling unit and related by blood, marriage or adoption." Most of the data in this 
report is expressed in terms of families rather than the number of people in family units. An 
unattached individual is defined as a "person living alone or in a household where he/she is not 
related to other household members." 


A poor or low-income family has an income below the poverty line, while a "non-poor" 
family has an income above the poverty line. The same applies for unattached individuals. 


Poverty rates compare the number of poor persons, families or unattached individuals in 
a particular category to all the persons, families or unattached individuals in the same category. 
For example, there were an estimated 255,000 poor families with children under 18 headed by 
a female single parent under age 65 in 1990. The estimated total number of families with 
children under 18 headed by a female single parent under 65 was 421,000. The poverty rate 
was 255,000 divided by 421,000 or 60.6 percent. 


Sometimes, the terms incidence of poverty or risk of poverty are used instead of the 
poverty rate. The meaning of all three terms is the same. 


Income refers to money income reported by all family members 15 years or older and 
includes gross wages and salaries, net income from self-employment, investment income, 
government transfer payments (for example, family allowances, the child tax credit, old age 
security, and provincial tax credits), pensions, and miscellaneous income (scholarships and child 
support payments, for example). The definition of income excludes gambling wins or losses, 
capital gains or losses, receipts from the sale of property or personal belongings, income tax 
refunds, loans received or repaid, lump sum settlements of insurance policies, and income in 
kind. 


Some sections of this report refer to earnings rather than income. Earnings means gross 


wages and salaries and net income from self-employment. 


A BIRD’S EYE VIEW, 1980-1990 


Hopes for continued progress against poverty were blunted during the ‘eighties by 
economic and financial difficulties. The recession of 1981-1982 was the worst economic 
downturn in half a century, and its effects lingered on for years afterward. Poverty rates peaked 
in 1983 and 1984 and declined slowly through 1989, only to rise again in 1990 as Canada 


entered another recession. 


Meanwhile, governments found themselves facing huge deficits and accumulated public 
debts. Cutting programs to save money was a common response, and that threatened to 
compromise Canada’s social safety nets at a time when they were sorely needed. Medicare, 
education, welfare, unemployment insurance, day care, programs for seniors, child benefits, and 
other social programs all were subjected to restraints of one kind or another. Improvements in 


social programs were few and far between. 


Tough economic times and the reluctance of governments to spend more money to ease 
the pain of tough times explain in large part the very limited progress against poverty. When 
the decade opened, the overall individual poverty rate was 15.3 percent. In 1990, after both ups 
and downs, it was 14.6 percent. 


This chapter shows major national trends in poverty from 1980 to 1990 using two types 
of measures. One looks at Canadians as individuals, the other as members of families or as 
unattached people living outside families. 


Poverty Trends for Individual Canadians 


One type of poverty statistics published by Statistics Canada gives the number of poor 
people and the poverty rates for people as individuals, as in Table 2 on the next page. At the 
beginning of the decade, the number of people living in poverty was just over 3.6 million and 
the poverty rate was 15.3 percent. Both the number of poor people and the poverty rate rose 
through 1983, declined slowly through 1989, and rose in 1990. Although the number of poor 


people was higher in 1990 than in 1980, the poverty rate was slightly lower due to the growth 
in the population that took place during the ‘eighties. 


TABLE 2 


POVERTY TRENDS, ALL PERSONS 


ai ae 
Living in Poverty 
1980 3,624,000 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 


Sea 
ae 


4,397,000 | 18.1% 
4,170,000 17.0% 


3,976,000 16.0% 


soba 
ee 
3,487,000 
3,821,000 


Many of the other poverty statistics during the “eighties follow the same general pattern 
as the figures for all persons. Child poverty, for example, increased in the early part of the 
decade, as shown in Table 3 on the next page. In the peak year of 1984, well over 1.2 million 
children under the age of 18 were living in poverty and the child poverty rate was 19.6 percent - 
one of every five children was poor. The figures declined through 1989 and increased in 1990. 


Additional information on child poverty by family type and child poverty statistics by 
province appear later in this report. 


TABLE 3 


POVERTY TRENDS, CHILDREN UNDER 18 


ROME ee’ ease 
Living in Poverty Rate 
1980 984,000 14.9% 
1981 998,000 15.2% 
1982 1,155,000 17.8% 
1983 1,221,000 19.0% 
1984 1,253,000 19.6% 
1985 1,165,000 18.3% 
1986 1,086,000 17.0% 
1987 1,057,000 16.6% 
(1988 987,000 15.4% 
1989 934,000 14.5% 
1990 1,105,000 | 16.9% 


Statistics Canada publishes figures on child poverty for children under 16 as well as 
children under 18, but the National Council of Welfare has decided to use the category children 
under 18. It is in line with the age of majority in Canada and the normal Canadian practice that 
young people remain at home at least until they leave high school. 


Children are poor because their parents are poor, and one of the main reasons for poverty 
among parents is a lack of good jobs. It should come as no surprise that the poverty rates for 
adults under age 65 tend to move up and down with changes in the unemployment rate. 


Unemployment was relatively high throughout the ‘eighties, and it was pushed even 
higher by the recessions. Graph A plots the average annual unemployment rate for people 15 
and older against the poverty rate for people between the ages of 16 and 65, the group most 


likely to be in the paid labour force. As the percentage of unemployed people in the work force 
rose and fell, so did the percentage of adults under 65 living in poverty. In 1980, the 
unemployment rate was 7.5 percent and the poverty rate for people 16 to 65 was 12.9 percent. 
In 1990, the unemployment rate was 8.1 percent and the corresponding poverty rate was 13 


percent. 
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One group that is largely immune from high unemployment rates is seniors, because most 
of them are not in the paid labour force. The poverty rates for people 65 and older are more 
a reflection of the health of public and private pension programs than the health of the economy. 


Pensions have improved tremendously during the last generation, and this is reflected in 
poverty rates and numbers for the elderly that have fallen more or less steadily since the first 
poverty statistics were published in Canada in 1969. Most of the improvements in pension plans 


IDE 


that actually came into effect during the ‘eighties were relatively small. Nonetheless, the 
pension system continued to mature. Many of the people who retired in the ‘eighties were 
contributors to the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans from the beginning of the plans in 1966 
and retired with more pension income than the previous generation of seniors. Some seniors 


were lucky enough to have income from occupational pension plans as well. 


Overall, the number of seniors living in poverty declined from 731,000 to 554,000 
between 1980 and 1990, and the poverty rate fell from 33.6 percent to 19.3 percent. Unattached 
seniors, especially widows, still face a very high risk of poverty, however, as we shall see later 
in this report. 


TABLE 4 


POVERTY TRENDS, PEOPLE 65 AND OLDER 


Ee es 
Living in Poverty Rate 

1981 

1982 

1983 


1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 


Prey 


Poverty Trends for Families and Unattached Individuals 


The poverty statistics for persons as individuals give a good overview of poverty, but 
they tend to blur many significant differences. It is often more useful to look at poor Canadians 
in groups rather than as individuals. 


Table 5 shows poverty trends for families and unattached individuals, the two main 
categories used in poverty statistics. What is most striking is the huge difference in poverty 
rates. Throughout the ‘eighties, the rates for unattached people were roughly three times as high 


as the rates for families. 


TABLE 5 


POVERTY TRENDS 


Families 


Number of Poor 
| Families Rate 


1,007,000 | 15.3% 


FAMILIES AND UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS 


Unattached Rate 


1,136,000 40.8% 
1,112,000 38.3% 


| 
| 


1s 


The number of poor families and the poverty rate for families went up in the aftermath 
of the recession of 1981-1982 and were on the rise again in 1990 as Canada entered another 
recession. The figures for unattached individuals also peaked following the first recession, but 
the downward trend in the latter part of the decade appeared stronger than the trend for families. 
The poverty rate for unattached individuals actually declined a bit in 1990 to 34.1 percent and 
was well below the comparable 1980 rate of 41.4 percent. 


An even better view of poverty comes by breaking down families and unattached 
individuals into their major subcategories - which we call family types for want of a better term. 
The four subcategories of families are married couples where the head of the family is 65 and 
older; married couples under 65 with children under 18; married couples under 65 without 
children under 18; and single-parent mothers under 65 with children under 18. Altogether, these 
four subcategories account for 83 percent of all poor families. The other 17 percent is made up 
of less common family types such as married couples living with children who are all 18 or 
older, single-parent fathers and their children, and brothers and sisters who live together. The 
four subcategories of unattached individuals are unattached men under 65, unattached men 65 
and older, unattached women under 65, and unattached women 65 and older. These four 
subcategories account for 100 percent of unattached individuals. 


One reason that families have poverty rates that are consistently much lower than 
unattached individuals is they often have a second family member in the paid labour force. The 
percentage of younger married couples with both spouses in the work force has grown 
dramatically during the last generation, and two-earner couples now far outnumber one-earner 
couples. Many older families are couples where both spouses had careers outside the home and 
where both get pension benefits aside from the federal government’s old age security pension. 


The importance of a second wage-earner or second source of pension income becomes 
obvious from the poverty statistics for the four subcategories of families in Graph B. The 
poverty rates for married couples regardless of the age of the spouses or the presence of children 
at home were relatively low during the ‘eighties. In 1990, the poverty rate for married couples 
65 and older was 8.5 percent, the rate for couples under 65 with children under 18 was 9.6 
percent, and the rate for couples under 65 without children was 8.3 percent. Meanwhile, the 
poverty rates for families led by single-parent mothers under 65 with children under 18 were 
incredibly high. In 1990, 60.6 percent were poor.? 
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Poverty rates for unattached people vary greatly within the four subcategories based on 
sex and age. All four subcategories have rates that are significantly higher than the rates for 
married couples, although none of the recent figures is anywhere near the rate for families led 
by single-parent mothers. 


Trends in poverty among unattached men and women under 65 and those 65 and older 
are shown in Graph C. In general, the poverty rates for unattached people under 65 tended to 
rise and fall with unemployment rates, while the rates for older unattached people fell more or 
less steadily during the ‘eighties. In both groups, the poverty rates were noticeably higher for 


women than men. 
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For unattached people under 65, the gap between the poverty rates for women and men 
narrowed from time to time. At the beginning of the decade, the rate for women was 38.1 
percent and the rate for men 26.3 percent - a difference of nearly 12 percentage points. The gap 
was less than four percentage points in 1982 and 1987. In 1990, the poverty rates were 34.1 
percent for women and 27.2 percent for men - a difference of nearly seven points. 


Among seniors, unattached women still have a much higher risk of poverty than 
unattached men, even though both rates fell during the ‘eighties. The rate for women went from 
68.7 percent in 1980 to 47.1 percent in 1990, while the rate for men dropped from 57.8 percent 
to 33.3 percent. The gap between the sexes was 10.8 percentage points in 1980 and 13.8 points 
in 1990. The smallest gap was 10.4 percentage points in 1985 and the largest was 23.9 points 
in 1988. 
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VIEW FROM THE PROVINCES 


Unemployment rates, the adequacy of pension programs, and family type are major 
determinants of poverty in all parts of Canada, but there are important differences from province 
to province. Table 6 gives the 1990 provincial poverty statistics for families, unattached 
individuals, and all persons. Even a quick glance at the table is enough to see substantial 
variations. For families, the poverty rates ranged from a low of 9.8 percent in Ontario to a high 
of 14.5 percent in Quebec. The range for unattached individuals was even greater, from 27.6 
percent in Nova Scotia to 44 percent in Quebec. Poverty rates for all persons went from 11.7 
percent in Ontario to 18 percent in Quebec. 


TABLE 6 


POVERTY BY PROVINCE, 1990 


All Persons 


Number of Number 
Poor of Poor Poverty 
Unattached Persons Rate 


| 
29,000 | 12.0% 


3 


34,000 | 29.3% 
86,000 | 12.9% 101,000 | 32.6% || 375,000 | 15.4% 
British Columbia 102,000 | 11.9% 143,000 | 31.0% |} 454,000 | 14.6% 


874,000 | 12.1% 1,123,000 | 34.1% 3,821,000 | 14.6% 


[269,000 | 14.5% _ 
14.4% 


183,000 
157,000 
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Provincial poverty statistics tend to fall into three general groupings. Four or five 
provinces have poverty rates reasonably close to the national average, two or three have rates 
much lower than average, and the rest have rates well above average. Among the rates for all 
persons in 1990, for example, Prince Edward Island and Ontario were noticeably lower than 
average. Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Alberta and British Columbia were 
within about one percentage point of the national average. Quebec, Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
had rates that were noticeably higher. 


The next ten pages of this chapter are graphs with detailed information on poverty by 
province. The top half of each page gives the poverty rates for families and unattached 
individuals from 1986 through 1990. As with the national statistics, the rates for unattached 
persons are invariably much higher than the rates for families. 


The bottom half of each page plots provincial poverty rates for all persons from 1980 to 
1990. The heavy line marked with dots and accompanied by percentages shows provincial 
poverty rates. For purposes of comparison, each graph includes a second line showing the 
poverty rates for Canada as a whole. The percentages were omitted from this line to avoid 
confusion in cases where the two lines are close together. 


The most consistent trends appear in the two largest provinces. Ontario’s poverty rates 
for all persons were among the lowest in Canada and were well below the national average 


throughout the ‘eighties. Quebec’s rates were among the highest and well above average. 


Trends in three other provinces are also worthy of special mention. In both 
Newfoundland and New Brunswick, poverty rates for all persons were higher than average in 
the early ‘eighties. By the end of the decade, they had fallen to near average. Conversely, 
poverty rates in Alberta were well below average in the early ‘eighties. They rose dramatically 
in 1983 and were near average or above average in the years that followed. 
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SNAPSHOTS OF POVERTY IN 1990 
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There were no surprises in 1990 in the categories used most commonly to describe 
poverty in detail. The same risk factors seen time and time again during the ‘eighties were seen 
again in 1990. Groups with high poverty rates in the recent past had high poverty rates in 1990, 


and groups with low rates were low once again. 


Poverty rates vary according to family type, age, sex, employment, education, housing 
and population of area of residence. Among families with children, they vary with the number 
and age of the children. Among immigrants, there are important differences based on the length 


of time in Canada. 


Family Type, Sex and Age 


Probably the most important overall determinant of the risk of poverty is family type. 
As we described earlier, family type refers to eight subcategories of families and unattached 


‘ndividuals that take account of age and sex as well as family circumstances. 


The top half of the graph on the next page arranges the eight family types by poverty 
rates, with the highest at the left and the lowest at the right. The group with the highest poverty 
rate was single-parent mothers under 65 with children under 18. The next four bars represent 
unattached individuals by sex and age. The three types of husband-wife families had relatively 
low poverty rates. 


The pie graphs on the bottom half of the page show the number of families or unattached 
individuals by family type as a proportion of all poor families or unattached individuals. Among 
poor families, the two largest groups were couples under 65 with children under 18 and single- 
parent mothers under 65 with children under 18. Although the number of poor husband-wife 


families with children was larger, the difference was not that great. 
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Among poor unattached individuals, the most revealing comparison is between elderly 
men and women. Poor unattached women 65 and older outnumbered poor unattached men 65 
and older by a margin of more than four to one. The number of poor unattached men and 


women under 65 was virtually the same. 


Additional Differences by Age and Sex 


There are important differences in poverty rates by age and also by age and sex, as 
shown in Graph O on the next page. 


The top half of the graph gives the poverty rates for families and unattached individuals 
by age group. Families with heads under age 25 had the highest poverty rates, and rates for 
families with older heads were generally low. Among unattached individuals, the poverty rates 
were the highest for people under 25 and the lowest for people between 25 and 44. Starting at 
age 45, the rates began climbing and reached 43.6 percent for unattached seniors. 


The high poverty rates for young families and unattached individuals reflect the high 
unemployment rates facing young people and the fact that people generally earn less when they 
first enter the paid labour force. 


The high rates among older unattached individuals are partly due to the problems older 
people face when trying to enter or re-enter the labour force. There are also a growing number 


of widows in those age groups. 


Age differences are significant when we look at poor women and men as persons, in the 
bottom half of the graph, rather than as members of families or unattached individuals. The gap 
between women and men was greatest among seniors, reflecting high poverty rates for 
unattached elderly women. Some of the relatively high rates among young women were due to 
the high poverty rates for unattached women under 65 and the extraordinarily high rates for 
single-parent mothers. We will have more to say about these high-risk groups later. 
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Work Activity 


As might be expected, a good job is the best insurance against poverty for Canadians 
under the age of 65, and Statistics Canada publishes several sets of figures that show the risk 
of poverty decreases as labour force activity increases. One of the most revealing relates 
poverty rates to the number of weeks worked during the year. 


Heads of families and unattached people who worked only one to nine weeks in 1990 had 
the highest poverty rates, while those who worked full-time or almost full-time had low rates. 
As with other poverty statistics, the rates were consistently lower for families than unattached 
people, because many families had earners in addition to the head of the family. In fact, 
families with one earner had a poverty rate of 22.1 percent in 1990, while families with two 
earners had a poverty rate of only 5.7 percent. 


Poverty Rates By Weeks of Work, 1990 
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The statistics relating poverty and unemployment are also revealing. Unattached 
individuals who were not out of work anytime during 1990 had a poverty rate of 32.5 percent, 
while individuals who reported some unemployment had a poverty rate of 42.5 percent. Among 
families, the 1990 poverty rate was 11.1 percent when no one in the family was unemployed 
during the year, 22 percent when the head of the family had some unemployment, and 7.4 
percent when family members other than the head of the family had some unemployment. 


Finally, poverty rates for both families and unattached individuals vary with the type of 
work done. Table 7 is arranged so that occupations with the lowest poverty rates for family 
heads come first and the highest rates come last. The ranking of poverty rates for unattached 
individuals is somewhat different. In both cases, however, family heads and unattached 


individuals in farming, fishing, and forestry and in service industries had the highest rates. 


TABLE 7 


POVERTY RATES BY OCCUPATION, 1990 


Occupational Group Family Heads Unattached Individuals 
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Number and Age of Children 


Among families with heads under 65 and children under 18, we looked at two-parent 
families, families led by single-parent mothers, and all families. 


The top half of Graph Q on the next page shows that the poverty rate was about the same 
for two-parent families with one child or two children, but jumped for couples with three or 
more children. The pattern is clearer in the case of single-parent mothers. The risk of poverty 
increased proportionately when the number of children went from one to two to three or more. 


It would be logical to assume that the risk of poverty is highest for families with very 
young children, because the job of caring for infants and toddlers often keeps mothers out of the 
paid labour force. The bottom half of the graph offers some support for this hypothesis. 
Poverty rates were higher for all types of families with at least one child under age seven, and 
they were lower when all the children were seven or older. What confuses the picture is the fact 
that these categories do not take account of the number of children in a family. By definition, 
families represented by the middle set of bars in the bottom half of the graph had at least two 
children. Some of the families represented by the other two sets of bars had only one child. 


It is interesting to note from related statistics that families led by single-parent mothers 
had fewer children on average than two-parent families. In 1990, poor single-parent mothers 
had an average of 1.73 children, and single-parent mothers who were not poor had an average 
of 1.49 children. Among couples with children, poor couples had 2.08 children on average and 
non-poor couples had 1.86 children. 


Poverty Rates by Family Type and 
Number of Children Under 18, 
Families with Heads Under 65 
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Education 


There are a disproportionate number of poor people with low levels of education. Fifty 
percent of all unattached people living in poverty in 1990 did not finish high school. Among 
unattached people who were not poor, only 29 percent failed to finish. Similarly, 49 percent 
of all poor families in 1990 had heads who did not graduate from high school. Only 34 percent 
of non-poor families had heads who were not high school graduates. 


The top half of Graph R on the next page relates poverty and education. Generally 
speaking, the risk of poverty decreases as people get more schooling. However, it is difficult 
to see the reason for relatively high poverty rates for people with some post-secondary education 


who did not receive diplomas or certificates. 


To get a better idea of the relationship between education and poverty, we looked at the 
poverty rates by family type as well as by level of education. The darkly shaded bars in the 
bottom half of the Graph R are poverty rates for family heads or unattached individuals who did 
not graduate from high school. The lighter bars are poverty rates for family heads or unattached 
individuals with a high school diploma or better. The samples were too small to use in the case 
of unattached men 65 and older and senior couples. 


For both instances, families led by single-parent mothers and unattached individuals had 
high poverty rates, while other types of families had low rates. The poverty rate for single- 
parent mothers with less than a high school education was 80.3 percent - by far the highest 
among all those who did not graduate from high school. Single-parent mothers who did graduate 
had a poverty rate of 49.1 percent - again the highest of any family type. This suggests that 
family type and level of education both help influence a person’s risk of poverty. 


It is important to note that poor education can be either a cause of poverty or an effect. 
Young people who drop out of school may be poor because they lack the skills needed to get 
good jobs. On the other hand, young women who drop out of school if they get pregnant may 
be poor because of the hardships associated with single parenthood. The fact that they are 
poorly educated is a result of their family circumstances rather than an immediate cause of 
poverty. 


Poverty Rates by Education, 1990 
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Homeowners and Renters 


Statistics on poverty and housing are collected in three categories: homeowners with 
mortgages, homeowners without mortgages, and renters. For both families and unattached 
individuals, the lowest poverty rates in 1990 were found among owners with mortgages. 
Owners without mortgages had higher poverty rates. Senior citizens are the group most likely 
to have paid off their mortgages, and the poverty rates for unattached seniors are high. 


Poverty Among Homeowners 
And Renters, 1990 
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Year of Immigration 


There appears to be no overall pattern in the statistics on poverty and immigration. 
Poverty rates were relatively low for families with heads who immigrated to Canada prior to the 
‘seventies, and they were relatively high for families with heads who arrived in the “seventies 
and ‘eighties. Among unattached individuals, the highest poverty rates were found among both 
the earliest and the latest arrivals in Canada. Many of the early arrivals would have been 


seniors by 1990, and unattached seniors have relatively high poverty rates. 


Overall, the poverty rate for families headed by an immigrant was 15.1 percent in 1990, 
and the poverty rate for unattached immigrants was 37.4 percent. The comparable rate for 
families with Canadian-born heads was 11.4 percent, and the comparable rate for unattached 


people born in Canada was 33.5 percent. 


Poverty Rates for Immigrants 
By Period of Immigration, 1990 
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Area of Residence 


Graph U provides details of poverty among families and unattached people in 1990 by 
the size of their communities. Each of the five categories in the graph corresponds to a set of 


poverty lines based on community size. 


The low income cut-offs are higher in urban areas than in rural areas, and that explains 
in large part why poverty rates in major cities are noticeably higher than poverty rates in the 


country. 


Poverty Rates By Size of 
Area of Residence, 1990 
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DEPTH OF POVERTY, THE POVERTY GAP AND NEAR POVERTY 


It is one thing to measure the risk of poverty and quite another to measure its severity. 
Poverty rates show the percentage of the population which is poor each year, but they do not 
show whether poor people are living in abject poverty or a few dollars below the poverty line. 
For that, we need measures of the "depth of poverty." Similarly, it is useful to have information 
about the "near poor" - people who live just above the poverty line who could become poor with 
a small drop in income. 


Several types of statistics are available on the depth of poverty. Perhaps are most useful 
are those which show the average incomes of poor Canadians as a percentage of the poverty line 
and also those which show the difference between average incomes and the poverty line in 
dollars. 


= 
Depth of Poverty 
By Family Type, 1990 
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Graph V on the preceding page shows the average incomes of poor Canadians as a 
percentage of the poverty line for the eight family types which were highlighted in previous 
chapters. The groups are arranged with the poorest at the left of the graph and the least poor 
at the right. Unattached men under 65 were the poorest of the eight family types in 1990, with 
total incomes that were only 56 percent of the poverty line on average. Poor married couples 
65 and older were at the other end, with average incomes of 83.8 percent of the poverty line. 


To get an idea of other variations in the depth of poverty, we looked at data on poor 
unattached individuals and poor families by province. Unfortunately, the sample sizes were too 
small in most provinces to break down these categories into the eight family types. 


The top portion of Graph W on the next page shows depth of poverty by province for 
unattached individuals, with the poorest on the left side of the graph and the least poor on the 
right. Poor unattached individuals in Saskatchewan fared the worst with average incomes of 
59.5 of the poverty line. Poor unattached people in Prince Edward Island fared the best at 73 
percent of the poverty line. 


The bottom half of Graph W contains similar data for families. The poorest families on 
average were in British Columbia at 57.1 percent of the poverty line. The least poor were in 
Prince Edward Island at 74.1 percent of the poverty line. 
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Depth of poverty can also be expressed in dollars as the difference between the poverty 
line and the average incomes of poor families and unattached individuals. The eight family types 
in Table 8 are arranged so that those with the largest depth of poverty come first - that is, 
single-parent mothers under 65 with children under 18 and couples under 65 with children under 
18. The three family types with average incomes closest to the poverty line all were seniors. 


TABLE 8 


AVERAGE DEPTH OF POVERTY IN DOLLARS, 1990 


Dollars Below 
Family Type Poverty Line 


Single-Parent Mothers under 65 with Children under 18 $ 8,232 


$ 5,650 


Generally speaking, the depth of poverty for families did not vary much from year to 
year during the ‘eighties, but the depth of poverty for unattached people declined more or less 
steadily. 


For families led by single-parent mothers, the average depth of poverty fell about nine 
percent in constant 1990 dollars over the decade, from $9,060 in 1980 to $8,232 in 1990. For 
couples with children, the average depth of poverty rose from $7,465 in 1980 to $7,871 in 1990. 
The depth of poverty was up slightly from $6,037 to $6,135 for couples under 65 without 
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children and down slightly from $3,032 to $2,911 for elderly couples.* All these figures are 
expressed in 1990 constant dollars to show the depth of poverty once the effects of inflation are 
removed. 


The picture for unattached people is much simpler. Unattached seniors saw their average 
depth of poverty fall sharply from $3,599 in 1980 to $2,442 by the end of the decade. 
Unattached people under 65 experienced a decline from $6,466 in 1980 to $5,578 in 1990. 
Statistics Canada has not published depth of poverty figures on unattached individuals by sex for 
the years 1980 through 1989. If the statistics for 1990 are any indication, the differences 
between the sexes were not great. 


TABLE 9 


TOTAL POVERTY GAP BY FAMILY TYPE, 1990 


Percentage of 
Family Type Poverty Gap Total Gap 


Couples under 65 with Children under 18 $ 2,242 ,000,000 20.1% 


Single-Parent Mothers under 65 with 

Children under 18 $ 2,101,000,000 18.8% 
Unattached Men under 65 $ 1,997,000,000 17.9% 
Unattached Women under 65 $ 1,989,000,000 17.8% 


Unattached Women 65 and Older 
Childless Couples under 65 
Couples 65 and Older 
Unattached Men 65 and Older 
Others 


Total Poverty Gap $ 11,167,000,000 100.0% 
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Using the average depth of poverty in dollars for different family types and the number 
of families or unattached individuals in each group, it is possible to calculate Canada’s total 
"poverty gap," or the amount of additional income that would be required to bring all Canadians 


above the poverty line in any given year. 


The poverty gap in 1990 was nearly $11.2 billion, as shown in Table 9 on the previous 
page. Four family types accounted for about three-quarters of the gap: couples under 65 with 
children under 18; single-parent mothers under 65 with children under 18; unattached men under 
65; and unattached women under 65. 


The poverty gap rose and fell during the ‘eighties in much the same way that poverty 
rates rose and fell, as shown in Graph X. All the dollar figures have been expressed in constant 
1990 dollars to show the trends with the effects of inflation removed. The gap was $10.9 billion 
in 1980, it rose to $13.2 billion in 1983 in the wake of the recession, and it fell for most of the 
rest of the decade. With the recession in 1990, the gap was up noticeably once again. 
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In addition to information on the depth of poverty, Statistics Canada also has information 
on “near poverty" or families and unattached individuals who are just above poverty line. In 
1990, there were 1.1 million unattached individuals with incomes below the poverty line and 
another 385,000 with incomes between the poverty line and 125 percent of the line. There were 
874,000 poor families and another 513,000 families with incomes between 100 and 125 percent 
of the poverty line. 


With sizable numbers of Canadians living either just below or just above the poverty line, 
the poverty statistics could change dramatically with major changes in the economy or major 
changes in government policy. A sharp rise in unemployment could drive hundreds of thousands 
of people into poverty. On the other hand, major improvements in unemployment insurance or 
public pension programs could lead to a significant decline in poverty. 


To get an idea of the possibilities, the National Council of Welfare recalculated the 1990 
poverty rates for unattached individuals and families based on hypothetical best-case and worst- 


case scenarios. 


In the best-case scenario, we assumed that all poor people with incomes between 75 and 
100 percent of the poverty line got increases in income large enough to put them over the 
poverty line. The number of poor unattached individuals would have fallen from 1.1 million 
to 624,000 under this scenario, and the number of poor families would have dropped from 
874,000 to 497,000. 


The worst-case scenario assumes that all people with incomes between 100 and 125 
percent of the poverty line suddenly lost enough income to fall into poverty. The number of 
poor unattached people would have climbed from 1.1 million to 1.5 million, and the number of 
poor families would have gone from 874,000 to nearly 1.4 million. 


Neither of these scenarios is likely to occur within the population as a whole, but there 
are thousands of people living near the poverty line who move in or out of poverty every year. 
Large numbers of seniors, for example, have incomes very close to the poverty line, and even 
a modest improvement in government programs for seniors could make a significant difference 


in the poverty rates. 
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INCOMES OF POOR CANADIANS AND THEIR SOURCES OF INCOME 


One measure of the financial plight of poor people is how far they live below the poverty 
line. Another is how their incomes compare to average incomes. Table 10 gives the average 
income of poor Canadians by family type in 1990, the average income of all Canadians by 
family type, and the relationship between the two. For example, unattached men under 65 who 
were poor had an average total income of $7,585 in 1990. The average income of all unattached 
men under 65, both poor and non-poor, was $27,160. The income of the poor amounted to 28 


percent of the income of all unattached men on average. 


TABLE 10 


INCOMES OF THE POOR COMPARED TO AVERAGE INCOMES, 1990 


Family Type | 


Single-Parent Mothers under 65 

with Children under 18 $1273 $ 21,976 58% 

Couples 65 and Older $ 15,230 $ 34,794 
Couples under 65 with Children under 18 $ 17,240 $ 57,249 


Income of 


Average Average Poor as 
Income Income Percentage 
of Poor of All of All 
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Obviously, many poor Canadians rely on government programs of one kind or another 
to help make ends meet. In some cases, the amounts provided by governments are surprisingly 
modest, and the amounts provided by earnings and non-government sources of income are 
substantial. In other cases, especially in the case of poor seniors, governments provide a very 
large portion of total income. 


Graph Y shows the average amount of government assistance given to poor families and 
unattached individuals in 1990, with the smallest amounts at the left of the graph and the largest 
amounts at the right. Unattached men and women under age 65 got the least amount of help 
from government and seniors got the most. 
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Overall, government programs in 1990 provided 40 percent of total income on average 
for poor unattached men under 65; 42 percent for poor unattached women under 65; 48 percent 
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for poor childless couples under 65; 36 percent for poor couples under 65 with children; and 65 
percent for single-parent mothers under 65 with children. They provided 90 percent of total 
income to poor unattached women 65 and older; 92 percent to poor unattached men 65 and 
older; and 93 percent to poor senior couples. 


We now turn to specific sources of income for poor people - first poor seniors and then 
poor families and unattached individuals under 65. For each category, there are two columns. 
The first column indicates the percentage of poor families or individuals with income from a 
particular source. The second column gives the average amount for recipients only. Poor 


people who did not receive a particular type of income were not included in calculating average 


payments. 


TABLE 11 


SOURCES OF INCOME FOR POOR SENIORS, 1990 


Poor Couples Poor Unattached 
65 and Older 65 and Older 


Source of Income 


Old Age Security Pension and 
Guaranteed Income Supplement 
Canada and Quebec Pension Plans 


Welfare 


Average Average 

Percent Amount Percent Amount 
Receiving to Receiving to 

Recipient Recipient 


$3,614 


samples 
too small 


Occupational Pension Plans 


Income from All Sources 
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Almost all poor seniors got a sizable portion of their total incomes from the federal 
government’s old age security pension and guaranteed income supplement. The reason the 
percentages are less than 100 percent is probably because some poor seniors were recent 
immigrants to Canada who did not meet the residence requirements for the two programs. The 
maximum payment from the old age security pension and guaranteed income supplement to 
senior couples in 1990 was $14,717, and the maximum payment for an unattached senior was 
$9,077. 


The second most important source of income, claimed by 74 percent of poor senior 
couples and 57 percent of poor unattached seniors, was benefits from the Canada Pension Plan 
or Quebec Pension Plan. The maximum retirement benefit under the two plans was $6,925 in 
1990, and the maximum survivor pension for a person 65 and older was $4,355. The 
maximums relate to career earnings above the average wage. People who had lower earnings 


during their careers get lower benefits. 


Well under half of poor elderly unattached individuals had income from investments, and 
the average amounts received were modest. A surprising portion of unattached seniors had to 
rely on welfare to make ends meet, but the payments were relatively small on average. Finally, 
16 percent of poor unattached seniors had modest income from occupational pension plans. 


The percentage of poor senior couples receiving income from investments, welfare and 
occupational pension plans is not known for sure, because the sample sizes in the survey were 


too small to be reliable. 


A different picture emerges when we look at sources of income for poor people under 
65. Earned income is often the major source of income, although welfare and unemployment 
insurance benefits are also important. Details are provided in Table 12 on the next page. 
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Earnings were the single most important source of income in 1990 for four of the five 
family types listed in the table, and they were the second most important source of income for 
poor single-parent families led by women. Earnings were reported by 70 percent of poor 
unattached men under 65; 65 per cent of poor unattached women under 65; 61 percent of poor 
childless couples under 65; 89 percent of poor couples under 65 with children under 18; and 55 
percent of poor single-parent mothers under 65 with children under 18. Many of these people 
earned enough to pay income taxes. 


The average amounts received in earnings were noteworthy, but modest, in all cases. 
The average of $6,750 earned by poor single-parent mothers, for example, was equivalent to 34 
weeks of full-time work at a rate of $5 an hour or 17 weeks of full-time work at $10 an hour. 


A sizable portion of each of the five family types received fairly large amounts of welfare 
during 1990. Welfare payments were reported by 34 percent of the poor unattached men under 
65; 33 percent of the poor unattached women under 65; 31 percent of the poor childless couples 
under 65; 23 percent of the poor couples under 65 with children under 18; and 63 percent of the 
poor single-parent mothers under 65 with children under 18. 


Judging by the average amounts received, many of the poor unattached men and women 
and the poor single-parent families were on welfare much of the year. Poor couples, with or 
without children, seem to have spent less time on welfare on average. As the National Council 
of Welfare reported in Welfare Incomes 1990, unattached people could have received provincial 
welfare and related benefits ranging between $2,904 and $7,245 a year, single parents with one 
child between $9,006 and $13,253, and couples with two children $8,500 to $14,944.° 


Unemployment insurance payments were reported by 16 percent of the poor unattached 
men under 65; 12 percent of the poor unattached women under 65; 15 percent of the poor 
childless couples under 65; 33 percent of the poor couples under 65 with children under 18; and 
16 percent of the poor single-parent mothers under 65 with children under 18. As in the case 
of earnings, the average amounts received suggest that poor families or unattached people were 
on UI for fairly long periods of time - in the order of 25 to 30 weeks for four of the family 
types in the table and 40 weeks for the poor couples with children. Unemployment insurance 


paid recipients 60 percent of their normal wages to a maximum benefit of $384 a week in 1990. 
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A relatively small percentage of poor families and unattached individuals under 65 had 


income from investments. 


Federal family allowances and child tax credits were received by most of the poor 
families with children under 18. For some reason, the percentage receiving these benefits was 
less than 100 percent. Family allowances in most parts of Canada amounted to $400 for each 
child under 18 in 1990. The maximum child tax credit was $778 in the case of a child under 
age seven and $575 for each child seven through 17. 


The category "other" refers to Canada and Quebec Pension Plan benefits in the case of 
poor unattached women and poor childless couples under 65. Presumably, many of the 
unattached women were widows who received survivor pensions from one of the plans. In the 
case of the childless couples, the size of the average amounts suggests they were disability 


benefits or retirement benefits paid under the early retirement provisions of the plans. 


"Other" in the case of poor single-parent mothers is not known, but it may be mostly 
child support payments. Only 16 percent - or about one of every six poor single-parent families 
led by women - received income in the "other" category in 1990. 
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A CLOSER LOOK AT GROUPS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


In this chapter, we take a closer look at four groups that have attracted special interest 
over the years: the "working poor," children, women and seniors. The working poor are the 
subject of a current research project by the National Council of Welfare. Children were featured 
in a 1990 brief entitled Fighting Child Poverty that was prepared for the Parliamentary 
subcommittee on child poverty and also in a recent report The 1992 Budget and Child Benefits. 
The Council’s most recent work on women was Women and Poverty Revisited in 1990. The 
financial problems of seniors were the focus of a 1989 report entitled A Pension Primer and a 
1990 report Pension Reform. 


The Working Poor 


The term "working poor" refers to poor people who are normally in the paid labour 
force, but there is no precise definition that is accepted by all researchers. Some researchers 
reserve the term for poor people who have full-time jobs for virtually the entire year. Others 
include poor people who have strong ties to the labour market regardless of the number of weeks 
worked or the normal hours of work each week.’ 


Graph Z on the next page gives a breakdown of poor family heads and unattached 
individuals who worked full time or part time or did not work at all for wages during 1990. For 
the purposes of this graph, Statistics Canada excluded family heads and individuals 65 and older, 
as well as younger people who reported that they were permanently unable to work. Full time 
means the person worked between 49 and 52 weeks during the year and the normal work week 
was 30 hours or more. Part time means the person worked less than 49 weeks a year or less 


than 30 hours a week. 


Overall, 27 percent of poor family heads under 65 and 19 percent of poor unattached 
individuals under 65 worked full time in 1990, and many more worked part time. Only 33 
percent of poor family heads and 27 percent of poor unattached individuals did not work at all. 
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Work Activity by Family Heads 
and Unattached People, 1990 


Worked 
Full Time 
19% 


Worked Worked 
Part Time Part Time 
40% 54% 
Poor Family Heads Poor Unattached 
Under 65 Under 65 
Graph Z 


Another way to define working poor is families and unattached individuals living below 
the poverty line who get at least half of their total income from employment earnings. This 
definition puts aside the distinction between full-time and part-time work and focuses on poor 
people who spend a substantial part of the year in paid jobs. 


Table 13 on the next page shows the working poor by family type using this second 
definition. As in the previous graph, the table excludes people 65 and older and people 
permanently unable to work. 


More than half of the poor unattached men and women and poor couples had earnings 
that accounted for 50 percent or more of their total income in 1990. The poor families led by 
single-parent mothers were the exception to the rule, with only 28 percent claiming earnings as 
50 percent or more of total family income. 
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The size of average earnings is also significant. Poor unattached men under 65 whose 
major source of income was earnings earned an average of $7,062 in 1990. That is equivalent 
to a full-time minimum-wage job at $5 an hour for 35 weeks or nearly 18 full weeks of work 
at $10 an hour. The average amount earned by unattached women was slightly higher. 


Poor couples without children who reported earnings of at least 50 percent of total 
income had average earnings of $7,160 in 1990. For poor couples with children under 18 and 
earnings of 50 percent or more of total income, average annual earnings were $14,324. Poor 
single-parent mothers with children under 18 were in the paid labour force much less often than 
poor couples. However, those who claimed earnings of 50 percent or more of total income 
earned $10,360 on average. 


Children 


Child poverty rates are a reflection of parental poverty rates and tend to rise or fall as 
economic conditions deteriorate or improve. The most striking difference year after year is the 
huge gulf between the poverty rate for children in two-parent families and the rate for children 
of single-parent mothers. There are also important differences from province to province. 


Table 14 on the next page gives the 1990 poverty rates and number of children living in 
poverty by family type and province. The category "all poor children" includes a small number 
of children who do not fall into either of the two family types listed. The national total of 
1,105,000 poor children, for example, includes 73,000 poor children under 18 living in less 
common family circumstances. Some of them lived with single-parent fathers or relatives other 
than their parents. 


In 1990, 16.9 percent of all Canadian children under 18 were poor. The lowest 
provincial child poverty rate was 13.7 percent in Prince Edward Island, and the highest was 22 
percent in Manitoba. The national poverty rate for poor children in two-parent families was 10.6 
percent, and provincial rates went from a low of eight percent in Nova Scotia to a high of 16.3 
percent in Manitoba. The poverty rates for children of single-parent mothers were abysmally 
high. The national rate was 64.1 percent, and the range was from 55.2 percent in Prince 
Edward Island to 75.3 percent in Manitoba and 75.6 percent in Newfoundland. 
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TABLE 14 


CHILDREN UNDER 18 LIVING IN POVERTY IN 1990, BY PROVINCE 


Poor Children of 
Two-Parent 
Families 


Poor Children of 
Single Parents 
Mothers 


All Poor Children 


Number 
of 
Children 


Number 
of 
Children 


British Columb 


| Canada | 16.9% 1,105,000 10.6% 591,000 441,000 


One of the long-standing myths about child poverty is that most poor children live in 
single-parent households. Table 14 shows that this is not the case for Canada as a whole. In 
1990, 591,000 poor children lived in two-parent families, while 441,000 poor children lived in 
single-parent families headed by women. The two provinces that proved to be exceptions to the 
norm were Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Poor children living with single-parent mothers 
outnumbered poor children in two-parent families 18,000 to 14,000 in Nova Scotia. The number 


of poor children in the two categories in New Brunswick was the same, 14,000 in each. 
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Nonetheless, the proportion of poor children living with single-parent mothers grew 
substantially during the ‘eighties. As Graph AA shows, 33 percent of all poor children in 1980 
lived in families headed by single-parent mothers, and most of the rest lived in two-parent 
families. By 1990, the percentage of poor children with single-parent mothers was up to 40 
percent and the percentage living with both parents was down to 53 percent. 


Poor Children by Family Type, 
1980 and 1990 


Single-Parent Sipgle-F alent 


Provincial trends in child poverty during the ‘eighties are shown in the graphs on the 
following five pages. Each graph gives overall child poverty rates from 1980 through 1990. 
For purposes of comparison, each graph also contains a line without percentages that traces the 
national child poverty rate. 


Prince Edward Island and Ontario had child poverty rates that were below average for 


all or most of the decade. Rates in Nova Scotia and British Columbia were about average. 
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Newfoundland, Quebec, Manitoba and Saskatchewan were generally higher than average. Rates 
in Alberta rose to higher than average by the end of the decade, while rates in New Brunswick 
fell to near average. 


A significant rise in child poverty, for reasons unknown, occurred in the four western 
provinces between 1980 and 1990. Equally discouraging is the fact that child poverty rates in 
recent years were above average in Quebec, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. All three provinces 
have special programs of their own to assist low-income families with children.’ 
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Child Poverty in Nova Scotia 
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Child Poverty in Quebec 
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Child Poverty in Ontario 
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Child Poverty in Manitoba 
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Child Poverty in Alberta 
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Child Poverty in British Columbia 
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Seniors 


Poverty rates for seniors have fallen more or less consistently in every province, in line 
with the national trend described earlier in this report, and the size of some of the reductions 
is almost breaktaking. However, major differences remain in the extent of poverty among 
seniors in different provinces. 


Table 15 gives the poverty rates for senior men and women in each province in 1980 and 
1990 and the percentage decline over the decade. In every province except Saskatchewan, the 


rate for men dropped faster than the rate for women. 


TABLE 15 


POVERTY RATES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 65 AND OLDER BY PROVINCE 


Men 
PEPE aes 
1980 1990 Change 198 1990 Change 
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Saskatchewan 


Alberta 


British Columbia 
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Canada 
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In 1990, Saskatchewan had the lowest poverty rates for seniors and Quebec had the 
highest. The rate for elderly men ranged from 7.7 percent in Saskatchewan to 19.1 percent in 
Quebec, and the range for elderly women went from 12 percent in Saskatchewan to 35.6 percent 


in Quebec. 


One possible explanation for Quebec’s high rates is the lack of any provincial income 
supplement for low-income seniors. Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia all have supplements, and some of the amounts provided are substantial. 
On the other hand, poverty rates for seniors are relatively low in three other provinces with no 
supplements: Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick. 


Women 


Women face a significantly higher risk of poverty overall than men, but most of the 
differences between the sexes can be explained by the high poverty rates of three family types: 
unattached women under 65, unattached women 65 and older, and single-parent mothers under 
65 with children under 18.’ 


As we noted at the beginning of this report, the 1990 poverty rate for unattached women 
under 65 was 34.1 percent, compared to 27.2 percent for unattached men under 65. For 
unattached seniors, the poverty rates were 47.1 percent for women and 33.6 percent for men. 
Single-parent families led by women had a poverty rate of 60.6 percent in 1990, a rate many 
times higher than the rates for married couples. 


Table 16 shows the regional variations in poverty rates for these three high-risk groups 
in 1990. Because of small sample sizes, reliable information was not available for smaller 


provinces individually. Even in British Columbia, the samples were too small to use. 


Among unattached women under 65, Ontario had the lowest poverty rate in 1990 and 
Quebec the highest. Among unattached elderly women, poverty rates in the Atlantic region, 
Ontario and the Prairies were more or less the same and well below the national average, while 
the rate in Quebec was well above average. The range of poverty rates for families led by 
single-parent mothers under 65 was small, but the rates in all regions were terrible. 
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TABLE 16 


POVERTY RATES FOR WOMEN IN HIGH-RISK GROUPS, 1990 


Region Under 65 65 and Older Mothers Under 65 
64.1% 
59.0% 
60.7% 
64.5% 
Ee Ee 


Aside from these three high-risk groups, there were no significant differences in the 
poverty rates for adult women and men. The vast majority of families are husband-wife 
families, and the poverty rates for women and men are identical in all these cases. 


In the case of younger husband-wife families, one fact that deserves special mention is 
the role married women play in keeping their families out of poverty through their earnings. 
Although women earn less on average than men and face a number of barriers to equal 
participation in the paid labour force, their contribution is essential in keeping family poverty 


rates low. 


To get a better idea of the importance of the earnings of married women, we asked 
Statistics Canada to take its 1990 income data on husband-wife families under age 65, subtract 
the earnings of the wives, and calculate hypothetical poverty rates for families with the wives’ 


earnings removed. The results appear in Table 17. 


The actual 1990 poverty rate for all husband-wife families under age 65 was 8.3 percent, 
and a total of 432,000 families were living in poverty. With the earnings of wives removed and 
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everything else remaining the same, the poverty rate would have jumped to 17.3 percent, and 
the number of families living in poverty would have more than doubled to 897,000. 


TABLE 17 


POVERTY RATES FOR FAMILIES WITH TWO SPOUSES UNDER AGE 65, 
WITH AND WITHOUT THE EARNINGS OF WIVES, 1990 


Percentage of Families 
Who Would Have Been 
Who Were Poor Poor Without the 

in 1990 Earnings of Wives 


bie2% 19.5% 
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British Columbia 


The pattern was more or less the same across the country. If wives had stayed out of 
the paid labour force in 1990, poverty rates and the number of poor families would have been 
roughly twice as high in all provinces. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


From the vantage point of 1990, there was little real progress in the fight against poverty 
during the ‘eighties. Poverty rates moved up and down, but most of them wound up at the end 
of the decade close to where they were at the beginning. The 1991 figures to be published late 
this year by Statistics Canada are almost certain to be higher overall than the 1990 figures 
because of the recent recession. The 1992 figures are unlikely to be much better. 


There were no radical changes in the relative risks of poverty during the ‘eighties. 
Groups of Canadians that had high poverty rates in 1980 still had high rates in 1990. Groups 
with low rates at the start of the decade had low rates at the end. Seniors were the only real 
exception, as poverty rates continued their long-term decline. 


All Canadians face some risk of being poor, but the risks are relatively low for couples 
and two-parent families. The risks are relatively high for people living outside families, very 
high for older unattached women, and incredibly high for single-parent mothers and their 
children. 


An estimated 3.8 million Canadians were poor in 1990, and many of them were living 
on incomes thousands of dollars below the poverty line. Incomes for poor single-parent mothers 
with children were more than $8,000 below the poverty line on average, and poor couples with 
children did not fare much better. 


Government-sponsored programs, including public pension programs, accounted for most 
of the incomes of poor seniors in 1990. Among poor people under 65, wages and salaries were 


often the most important source of income. 


Although the purpose of this report is to describe poverty rather than to prescribe cures, 


a few words about fighting poverty are in order. 


Over the years, the National Council of Welfare has published reports containing dozens 
of recommendations for reducing poverty in Canada. Three general observations emerge from 


those reports: 
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% Poverty cannot be eradicated overnight. For any war on poverty to be truly 
effective, it must find long-term solutions to the chronic economic and social 
problems that lead to poverty in the first place. 


m Because there are many causes of poverty, there have to be many solutions. 
There is no single solution and certainly no simple solution. 


‘ Fighting poverty requires collective as well as individual efforts. The old adage 
about people pulling themselves up by their own bootstraps is not enough. 
Governments also have an important role to play. 


The validity of these observations is apparent in efforts to reduce poverty among seniors. 
The fight began a generation ago during the ‘sixties and has been a continuing success. Even 


after a quarter century, however, there is work that remains to be done. 


A number of different programs provide income for seniors. There are federal 
government programs such as the old age security pension and guaranteed income supplement, 
employment-related programs such as the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans and occupational 
pension plans, and opportunities for personal savings such as registered retirement savings plans 


and individual savings and investment strategies. 


In the final analysis, what really made the difference in poverty among seniors was the 
leadership of government. Without programs such as the guaranteed income supplement and the 
Canada and Quebec Pension Plans, poverty rates for seniors would have remained 
extraordinarily high. 


The lessons of the last quarter century are encouraging and sobering at the same time. 
They suggest that the approaches used with success among seniors can be applied to other 
groups, such as children or single-parent families. They also remind us that it will take years 
of hard work and commitment to see new initiatives that are begun during the ‘nineties bear full 
fruit. 
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FOOTNOTES 


Economic Council of Canada, The New Face of Poverty: Income Security Needs of 
Canadian Families (Ottawa: Canada Communication Group - Publishing, 1992). 


The methodology used to set the 1978 base low income cut-offs was the same. 
However, the survey data estimated average expenditures on food, shelter and clothing 
at 38.5 percent of total income, so it was assumed that low-income people would spend 
58.5 percent or more of their incomes on necessities. 


The number of poor single-parent fathers under 65 with children under 18 is not 
publishable because of the small sample size. However, by comparing the statistics for 
all single-parent families and single-parent families led by women, we can deduce that 
there were roughly 18,000 poor single-parent families led by men under 65 in 1990 and 
the poverty rate was roughly 27 percent. 


Detailed depth of poverty statistics were published by Statistics Canada in May 1992 in 
a monograph entitled LICO/LIM Income Deficiency/Surplus Tables 1980-1990. 


The income ranges were taken from Table 5 of Welfare Incomes 1990. They are made 
up of provincial welfare and other provincial benefits. Federal family allowances, child 
tax credits and sales tax credits are not included. 


Quebec and Alberta have the federal government pay different rates for family 
allowances. Payments in Alberta vary with the age of the child, and payments in Quebec 
vary with the age of the child and the number of children in a family. 


For a very strict definition of the term, see Ross, David P., and E. Richard Shillington, 
The Canadian Fact Book on Poverty - 1989 (Ottawa/Montreal: The Canadian Council on 
Social Development, 1989), p. 57. For a very loose definition, see Gunderson, Morley, 
and Leon Muszynski with Jennifer Keck, Women and Labour Market Poverty (Ottawa: 
Canadian Advisory Council on the Status of Women, 1990), pp. 57-61. 


In 1990, Quebec provided a provincial family allowance and another benefit called the 
Allowance for Young Children. Manitoba had a program called the Child-Related 
Income Support Program (CRISP) and Saskatchewan had the Family Income Plan. For 
details of these programs, see Health and Welfare Canada, Inventory of Income Security 


Programs in Canada, July 1990. 


The term "feminization of poverty" that was used in the last Poverty Profile published 
by the National Council of Welfare is not used in this report. On further reflection, we 
dropped the term as imprecise and unhelpful. See Battle, Ken, Poverty Myths, 
Misconceptions and Half-Truths (Ottawa: Caledon Institute of Social Policy, 1991). 
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APPENDIX 


STATISTICS CANADA’S LOW INCOME CUT-OFFS (1986 BASE) FOR 1991 


Cities of 100,000- 30,000- Less than Rural 
500,000 + 499,999 99,999 30,000 Areas 


$ 14,951 oy Gy $ 12,829 $ 11,695 $ 10,179 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WELFARE ESTIMATES OF 
STATISTICS CANADA’S LOW INCOME CUT-OFFS (1986 BASE) FOR 1992 


Community Size 
Cities of 100,000- 30,000- Less than Rural 
500,000+ 499,999 99,999 30,000 Areas 


$ 15,280 $ 13,421 delosttl $aLb 52 $ 10,403 


(The estimates are based on inflation of 2.2 percent as forecast in the 1992 budget speech.) 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WELFARE 


The National Council of Welfare was established by the Government 
Organization Act, 1969, as a citizens’ advisory body to the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare. Its mandate is to advise the Minister on matters pertaining 
to welfare. 


The Council consists of 21 members, drawn from across Canada and 
appointed by the Governor-in-Council. All are private citizens and serve in their 
personal capacities rather than as representatives of organizations or agencies. 
The membership of the Council has included past and present welfare recipients, 
public housing tenants and other low-income citizens, as well as lawyers, 
professors, social workers and others involved in voluntary service associations, 
private welfare agencies, and social work education. 


Reports by the National Council of Welfare deal with a wide range of 
issues on poverty and social policy in Canada, including: income security 
programs, medicare, poverty lines and poverty statistics, the retirement income 
system, the aged, tax reform, the working poor, children in poverty, community 
economic development, women and poverty, employment policy, single-parent 
families, social services, nutrition, community organizing, child welfare, poor 
people’s groups, legal aid/legal services, low-income consumers, poverty coverage 
in the press and welfare reform. 


On peut se procurer des exemplaires en frangais de 
toutes les publications du Conseil national du bien- 
€tre social, en s’adressant au Conseil national du 
bien-étre social, Piéce 1876, Immeuble Jeanne 
Mance, Ottawa K1A OK9. 
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POVERTY IN CANADA IN 1991 


The pages that follow contain selected poverty statistics for 1991 and update statistics 
published by the National Council of Welfare in Poverty Profile, 1980-1990. 


Some of the statistics were previously published by Statistics Canada in the latest edition 
of Income Distributions by Size in Canada. Additional unpublished data for 1991 were prepared 
for the National Council of Welfare by Statistics Canada. We are grateful for the assistance 
provided by officials of the bureau, especially Kevin Bishop of the Income and Housing Surveys 
Section. 


This update includes all of the tables from Poverty Profile, 1980-1990, plus several of 
the graphs in the report. The numbers and letters that identify the tables and graphs are the 
same as the ones used in the report. The final table, with detailed information on poverty 
among women and men over the age of 18, is new. 


The measures of poverty used in all this material are Statistics Canada’s low income cut- 
offs (1986 base) for the year in question. The cut-offs increase each year in line with the rate 
of inflation. The low income cut-offs for 1992 and the National Council of Welfare’s estimates 
of the cut-offs for 1993 appear on the last page of this update. 


The National Council of Welfare, like many other social policy groups, regards the low 
income cut-offs as poverty lines and uses the term poor and low-income interchangeably. 
Statistics Canada takes pains to avoid references to poverty. It says the cut-offs have no official 
status, and it does not promote their use as poverty lines. 


Poverty rates compare the number of poor persons, families or unattached individuals in 
a particular category to all the persons, families or unattached individuals in the same category. 
For example, there were an estimated 272,000 poor families with children under 18 headed by 
a female single parent under age 65 in 1991. The estimated total number of families with 
children under 18 headed by a female single parent under 65 was 440,000. The poverty rate 
was 272,000 divided by 440,000 or 61.9 percent. 


Additional information about poverty in Canada can be found in Income Distributions by 
Size in Canada and Poverty Profile, 1980-1990. The National Council of Welfare plans to 
publish its next Poverty Profile in early 1994. 


TABLE 2 


POVERTY TRENDS, ALL PERSONS 


4,170,000 17.0% 
4,227,000 16.0% 


TABLE 3 


POVERTY TRENDS, CHILDREN UNDER 18 


Number of Children Under 18 
Living in Poverty 


1,210,000 


Trends in Unemployment 
And Poverty Rates 


0% ceca T 
1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1990 19Ss 
—S~ Unemployment Rate ~—— Poverty Rate 
Graph A 


The unemployment rate is the average annual unemployment rate for people age 15 and older. 
The poverty rate is the rate for people ages 18 through 64, the age group where people are most 
likely to be in the paid labour force. 


TABLE 5 


POVERTY TRENDS, FAMILIES AND UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS 


Unattached Individuals 


Families Poverty Rate Unattached Poverty Rate 


1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
199] 


12.2% 


A family is defined as "a group of individuals sharing a common dwelling unit and related by 
blood, marriage or adoption." An unattached individual is a "person living alone or in a 
household where he/she is not related to other household members." 


Poverty Rates for Families 
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POVERTY RATES BY FAMILY TYPE 


Single-Parent Mothers under 65 
with Children under 18 57.7% 60.6% 61.9% 


Poverty Rates for Unattached 
People Under 65 
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TABLE 6 


POVERTY BY PROVINCE, 1991 


Unattached Individuals 


All Persons 


Number Number of Number 
of Poor | Poverty Poor Poverty of Poor 
Families Rate Unattached Rate Persons 


14,000 | 41.3% 
6,000 


25,000 | 16.4% 
34,000 


3,000 


: 100,000 | 17.6% 
31,000 | 12.9% 


Newfoundland : 
17,000 |} 13.2% 


Prince Edward Island 
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15.9% 
15.1% 


949,000 | 13.1% 1,258,000 | 36.5% 4,227,000 | 16.0% 


Quebec 


Saskatchewan 
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TABLE 7 


POVERTY RATES BY OCCUPATION, 1991 


2.2% 


Depth of Poverty 
By Family Type, 1991 
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TABLE 8 


AVERAGE DEPTH OF POVERTY IN DOLLARS, 1991 


peewee = = 
Family Type Poverty Line 

Single-Parent Mothers under 65 with Children under 18 
Couples under 65 with Children under 18 
Childless Couples under 65 
Unattached Men under 65 
Unattached Women under 65 
Couples 65 and Older 
Unattached Women 65 and Older 
Unattached Men 65 and Older 


Average depth of poverty in this table is the difference between the poverty line and the average 
income of families or unattached individuals who were living in poverty in 1991. 
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TABLE 9 


TOTAL POVERTY GAP BY FAMILY TYPE, 1991 


Percentage of 
Family Type Poverty Gap Total Gap 


Couples under 65 with Children under 18 $ 2,536,000,000 18.9% 


Single-Parent Mothers under 65 with Larne s 

Children under 18 $ 2,463,000,000 18.4% 
Unattached Men under 65 19.2% 
Unattached Women under 65 20.2% 
Unattached Women 65 and Older 6.4% 


Childless Couples under 65 7.0% 
Couples 65 and Older 1.4% 
Unattached Men 65 and Older 1.5% 


Total Poverty Gap $ 13,402,000,000 100.0% 


The total poverty gap of $13.4 billion is the amount of money it would have taken in 1991 to 
bring all Canadians up to the poverty line. 
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TABLE 10 


INCOMES OF THE POOR COMPARED TO AVERAGE INCOMES, 1991 


Income of 


Average Average Poor as 
Family Type Income Income Percentage 
of Poor of All of All 


Single-Parent Mothers under 65 

with Children under 18 $ 13,382 $ 22,186 60% 

Couples 65 and Older $ 16,549 baie is a bs 
Couples under 65 with Children under 18 $ 18,626 $ 59,014 


wae 


TABLE 11 


SOURCES OF INCOME FOR POOR SENIORS, 1991 


Poor Couples Poor Unattached 
65 and Older 65 and Older 


Source of Income 


Average Average 
Percent Amount Percent Amount 
Receiving to Receiving to 


Recipient 


95 % $ 11,432 


Recipient 


Old Age Security Pension and 
Guaranteed Income Supplement 


Occupational Pension Plans 


The category "welfare or provincial supplements" is probably made up mainly of provincial 
income supplements for low-income seniors. Not all provinces have supplements, and in 
provinces that have them, the amounts vary greatly from province to province. 
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TABLE 14 


CHILDREN UNDER 18 LIVING IN POVERTY IN 1991, BY PROVINCE 


Poor Children of 
Two-Parent 
Families 


Poor Children of 
Single-Parent Mothers 


All Poor Children 


Number Number 
of of 
Children Children 


20.3% 33,000 || 16.3% | 24,000 
5,000 


, . 
} 


14.5% 111,000 
18.3% 1,210,000 11.7% 657,000 |} 65.8% 496,000 
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TABLE 15 


POVERTY RATES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 65 AND OLDER BY PROVINCE 


Men 
Percent Percent 
1980 1991 Change 1980 1991 Change 


11.6 43% 


-70% 


| 
15.7 
| 99 | sme | 31s | 206 | asx 
46% 
| iss | am | 462 | 31.2 | 228 
33% 
344 
69% 
35% 


23% 


ee 


TABLE 16 


POVERTY RATES FOR WOMEN IN HIGH-RISK GROUPS, 1991 


Unattached Women | Unattached Women Single-Parent 
Region Under 65 65 and Older Mothers Under 65 


Canada 


« 550. 


TABLE 17 


POVERTY RATES FOR FAMILIES WITH TWO SPOUSES UNDER AGE 65, 
WITH AND WITHOUT THE EARNINGS OF WIVES, 1991 


Percentage of Families 

Percentage of Families Who Would Have Been 
Who Were Poor Poor Without the 
in 1991 Earnings of Wives 


Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 


= 94e- 


TRENDS IN POVERTY AMONG WOMEN AND MEN 18 AND OLDER 


Adult Women Adult Men 
Poverty | Number of | Poverty | Number of 
Rate Poor Rate Poor 
1980 18.0% 1,565,000 12.7% 1,058,000 
1981 | 17.8% | 1,567,000 | 12.6% _| 1,063,000 


1,624,000 
|_ 1983 | 20.1% | 1,836,000 | 15.4% | 1,334,000 | 131 


Ratio of Female 
to Male Poverty 
Rates 


1989 15.5% | 1,534,000 | 10.7% | 1,001,000 


1990 16.2% | 1,622,000 | 11.3% | 1,079,000 
1991 17.3% | 1,767,000 | 12.7% | 1,234,000 


- 25 - 


STATISTICS CANADA’S LOW INCOME CUT-OFFS (1986 BASE) FOR 1992 


Community Size 
Cities of 100,000- 30,000- Less than 
500,000 + 499,999 99,999 30,000 Areas 
$13,021 


26,146 22,965 22,434 20,450 17,801 
30,105 26,439 25,830 23,547 20,494 


52,891 28,888 20,22) 25,726 PAD see Pe 
25,103 S130) 30,632 27,924 24,305 
Lees) ae Oa 32,949 30,036 26,142 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WELFARE ESTIMATES OF 
STATISTICS CANADA’S LOW INCOME CUT-OFFS (1986 BASE) FOR 1993” 


Community Size 
Cities of 100,000- 30,000- Less than 
500,000+ 499,999 991999 30,000 Areas 


36,488 32,045 31,306 28,538 24,840 
39,244 34,469 33,674 30,697 26717 


" based on inflation of 2.2 percent as forecast in the 1992 budget speech 
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